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The Editor was so impressed by Mr. Carleton’s article, ‘“‘ An Atlantic Curtain?” which 
appeared in the Summer issue of the “ American Scholar” "that he asked the writer if he could 
make explicit the implications of his argument for higher education. Mr. Carleton has ably 
responded to this request. He ts Professor of Political Science at the University of Florida. 


FURTHER PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR PRACTITIONERS 


Furst 


Mr. Furst, Regional Economist for the Bank of America, and formerly Head of the Depart- 
ment of Continuing Education of the Bar, University Extension, University of California, 

tells here of the co-operative program between the State Bar of California and the University. 

Many readers will be interested in the “Basis of Operations,” stating the articles of 
organization. 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN 


Mr. Schenkman, Acting Deputy Director of Interescu, is spending some months in India. 
He has visited and lectured at several universities. His appraisal seems most gratifying to 
an Indian student who read the manuscript. 


THE ENGLISH PROFICIENCY OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Irvine Lorce AND LorrRAINE KruGLov DiaMonp 


This most pertinent article i isa condensation of three manuscripts which, because of limitations 
of space in the “ Journal,” have been reduced to the bagh @ one. Many readers will wish 
more information, which the writers will be pleased to provide. Mr. Lorge is well known 
to the readers of the “ Journal” through his numerous articles on the psychol zy of reading. 
Both writers are members of the safe of the Institute of Psychological Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


A “BOYS’ CLUB” FOR ERRANTS FROM DEMOCRACY 
PurNELL Benson 
While a member of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Temple University, 
Mr. Benson acted as adviser to a students’ political club, and this i a report which was written 
by him while in that difficult capacity. 


BETTER CAMPUS RELATIONS = BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 
J. L. Kirrie 
The author, who is Director of Public Relations, Colorado Woman's College, gained the 


experience as a college teacher and administrator which gave him the understanding evident 
in this short paper. 
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A Light Forever Burning 
A Voice That Is Never Stilled 


Night comes on and spreads a blanket of darkness upon sleep- 
ing cities and towns. Here and there a lone policeman. In the 
distance a clock tolling the hour. 

In the dark silence of the night there is one light forever burn- 
ing . . . a voice that is never stilled. That light is the light in the 
telephone exchange. That voice is the voice of your telephone. Its 
very presence gives a feeling of security and of nearness to everyone. 


Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone is always ready 
to serve you—quickly, dependably, and at small cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Locat to serve the community. Nationwine to serve the nation. 
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Education sANuary, 1954 


Wanted: Wiser Teachers of 
International Relations 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON 


To Teach the Student to See International Relations Intellectually 


the “Great Departure” from 

American continentalism or isola- 
tion, acquired the Philippines, began 
to take an active political interest in 
Asia, particularly China, and became 
a “world power.” From 1917 to 
1919 the United States participated 
in the First World War, became 
actively interested in European affairs, 
decisively helped restore the balance 
of power in the world, and an Ameri- 
can president played the leading réle 
in writing the world peace settlement. 
There was a semi-isolationist reaction 
in the 1920’s and the 1930's, but 
since 1940 the United States has 
played the decisive rdle in world 
politics, and since 1945 it has been the 
undisputed leader of the vast anti- 
Soviet world. 

In short, the United States has been 
more or less in active world politics 
for over half a century (and even the 
nineteenth-century Monroe Doctrine 


I: 1g00 the United States made 


was America’s conception of her 
place in the world balance of power) ; 
yet in spite of the tremendous part 
America has come to play in world 
affairs, American public opinion, press, 
and education still reflect many of 
America’s traditional pre-twentieth 
century isolationist attitudes, Amer- 
ica’s relative lack of wide experience 
in world affairs. American popular 
thinking in international relations 
still reveals much that is parochial, 
unilateral, doctrinaire, moralistic, uto- 
pian, and naive, still reveals much 
that is downright strident and shrill. 
By way of contrast, the Canadian 
press and Canadian education, reflect- 
ing Canada’s long experience in world 
politics as an associate in the British 
Empire and in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, on the whole 
reveal attitudes more co-operative, 
inclusive, flexible, relativistic, moder- 
ate, and mature. 

Courses in international relations 
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in American schools, colleges, and 
universities still frequently presuppose 
final and moralistic goals, still stress 
legalisms, forms, and structure, and 
ah are still taught in “goo goo” 
and uplift spirit. Courses on the 
United Nations stress structural com- 
position, legal formulas, and a state 
of the world in which “‘good” nations 
band together fo curb and punish 
“bad” nations. Even when courses 
in international relations deal with 
the actual power conflict in the 
world—ideological and national—they 
oversimplify the conflict as one of 
“our side” against the “other side,” 
as one between the “free world” and 
the “slave world,” and they are apt 
to distort the actual international 
world, which is far more amorphous, 
complex, diverse, and pluralistic than 
the current American stereotype 
supposes. 

Today the world is not nearly so 


polarized as American opinion or 


American education makes out. In 
the so-called Soviet orbit there are 
confusion, cross-conflicts, and degrees 
of dependence or lack of dependence 
on Russia, just as in the so-called 
American orbit, there are confusion, 
cross-conflicts, and degrees of depend- 
ence or lack of dependence on the 
United States. Moreover, inside each 
national state there are diversities of 
opinion and varieties of pressures. 
And much of the world—India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Yugoslavia, Argen- 
tina, and so forth—is really uncom- 
mitted to either side. 

Again, the possibilities for the 
future are many and various. The 
cold war may continue indefinitely. 
The cold war may develop into a 
series of small and peripheral wars. 
The cold war may become a big hot 
war. The cold war may end by 
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negotiation. Most likely, the present 
polarization of power (even now not 
as pronounced as the American stereo- 
type pictures it) may disintegrate 
because of internal national and 
group pressures working inside both 
orbits, and the world may return to 
a multiple, a more manageable, 
balance of power. The tendency of 
Communist states in fact to be both 
Communist and nationalist may in 
the end result in Communist states 
pursuing courses in international rela- 
tions more independent of one another 
than appears on the surface to be the 
case at the present time. 


UR courses in international rela- 

tions are not sufficiently above 
the battle, not sufficiently agnostic 
and sophisticated, not sufficiently 
intellectual. They do not leave in 
the minds of students the numerous 
possibilities and alternatives actually 
existing in contemporary international 
relations. They do not deal suffi- 
ciently with basic principles, prin- 
ciples at work among the pre-Greek 
Oriental states, among the Greek city 
states, among the states of the 
Hellenistic age, among the states of 
Renaissance Italy, among the national 
states of Europe since 1500, and 
among the national states of thie 
world since the nineteenth century. 
There has always been an ideological 
conflict of a sort—religious or political 
or economic or a combination of all 
of these—which has interlaced, inter- ° 
woven, and crisscrossed a dominant 
balance-of-power pattern. 

The United Nations should not be 
taught as an entity separate from 
ideological, national, and other group 
pressures. It is unrealistic to treat 
the United Nations merely as an 
evolving collective security organiza- 
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tion. It may or it may not be so 
evolving. It is still too early to tell. 
Even if it does so evolve, it will, 
during the period of such evolution 
and even after the arrival at such a 
goal, be an arena of both power 
politics and ideological politics inter- 
twined. Peaceful methods may grad- 
ually be substituted for force as the 
means of settling ideological, national, 
and other group conflicts, but we 
may be sure that these conflicts will 
continue. In the meantime the United 
Nations could become primarily a 
vehicle of revolution. Or, more likely, 
it could become primarily.a vehicle 
for maintaining the status guo and for 
restraining popular revolutions, a 
kind of neo-Metternich system. How- 
ever, the American moralistic and 
legalistic approach obscures all of 
these realistic and functional aspects. 
Again, the United Nations is becoming 
a vast administrative organization 


around which revolves a myriad of 
administrative agencies which keep 
our practical, day-to-day international 
society (for we do in fact live in an 
international society in spite of our 
world of national states) a going 


concern. This is an area in which 
American college courses in inter- 
national relations are doing a more 
realistic job, for American political 
and social scientists in general are 
more at home in administrative tech- 
niques than they are in social theory 
or functionai politics. Even those 
who clearly recognize functional poli- 
tics at home do not always do 
so when dealing with international 
relations. 

The reading materials in_inter- 
national relations as taught in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges still consist 
too largely of charters, covenants, 
formal treaties, structural and legal 
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arrangements; and where they ex- 
amine the opinions and politics behind 
foreign policies they are drawn too 
exclusively from American sources— 
from statements of the United States 
Department of State, from speeches 
and policy declarations by American 
leaders, from American newspapers 
and periodicals. It is well to keep in 
mind that even the New York Times, 
for all its massive coverage of news, is 
an American newspaper, its corre- 
spondents reflect American biases, its 
total impact gives emphasis to Ameri- 
can policy, and in its pages the foreign 
policies of other countries are seen 
mostly through American eyes. 

For example, if American students 
through the years had acquired the 
habit of reading foreign newspapers 
and periodicals, and if the ca 
lators of American public opinion 
had in early life acquired that habit, 
Americans today might better under- 
stand the points of view of their 
allies abroad. They would better 
realize why many of our allies hold 
many views contrary to our own. 
What are some of these views? 


That nationalism in Communist coun- 
tries will in the long run prevent Com- 
munist countries from operating as a 
united front in international relations 
and thus a multiple balance of power is 
likely to be restored. 

That social democracy among the 
backward peoples of Asia, who have 
little accumulated capital and must have 
considerable government help if they are 
to develop heavy industries and mass 
production in this generation, represents 
a middle course between feudalism and 
Communism, and for this reason Ameri- 
cans, instead of lamenting Nehru’s India, 
should be eternally grateful for the fact 
that in that country, unlike China, there 
is an available middle way. 

That wise social politics, in the form 
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of an expanded Point Four program and 
other such programs, will allow Western 
governments to help the new native gov- 
ernments of Asia acquire heavy indus- 
tries and mass production and achieve 
agrarian reforms without resort to dictator- 
ship, and that these measures would rep- 
resent a wise flank attack on Communism 
which might be decisive in the battle for 
the still uncommitted peoples. 

That the governments supported by 
the United States in South Korea, 
Japan, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Indo-China are too reactionary to satisfy 
the cravings of the awakened Asiatic 
masses, and that American military 
measures in Korea and in southeast Asia 
are not being adequately implemented by 
wise politics and social measures. 

That American policy is still openly 
antagonistic to Socialists and Social 
Democrats in Europe, that these people 
have been needlessly alienated, that they 
might have been combined with Christian 
Democrats and other center elements to 
strengthen the fight against Fascism on 
the right and Communism on the left. 

That the victory of Adenauer in 
Germany may not in the end turn out 
to be the victory for democracy the 
American press now believes it to be, 
that many neo-fascists and big business 
elements in Germany have turned to 
Adenauer as a ready means of regaining 
German independence in foreign affairs 
and ensuring German rearmament, that 
the extreme rightists in Germany may now 
use the Adenauer government to stifle 
social legislation, further weaken labor 
unions, give big business preferential 
tax policies, kill the anti-guild and anti- 
cartel regulations of the Allied Occupa- 
tion, and de-nationalize and return to 
private industry “for a song” those 
heavy industries which since the days of 
the Weimar Republic have been national- 
ized. Some Socialist and Social Demo- 
cratic journals in Europe are even 
intimating that Adenauer may become 
a kind of German counterpart of Spain’s 
Franco, and that the Germans will be 
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encouraged to regain East Germany and 
even the “lost provinces,” which now 
belong to Poland and Czechoslovakia, by 
resort to war. A large number of Euro- 
pean journals are saying that the United 
States seems ready to make rightward- 
going Germany its chief ally and to 
depend less and less on more liberal and 
long-time allies like Britain and France. 


These examples of foreign views 
merely show in a concrete way how 
many of our allies look at foreign 
affairs in a vastly different manner 
from us Americans and express views 
which receive little currency in the 
United States. 

A reading of the Canadian press 
the week following America’s fight to 
keep India out of the Korean peace 
conference would have been particu- 
larly instructive for Americans. Not 
a single Canadian newspaper of any 
consequence took the American view. 
The Canadian press was almost unani- 
mous in criticizing the United States 
for mobilizing its Latin-American 
satellites to defeat the undoubted 
majority view in the United Nations, 
the undoubted view of most of the 
world. Many Canadian newspapers 
were vehement and bitter. One said 
sarcastically that the people of the 
United States should be told that in 
world stature Syngman Rhee is to 
Nehru what a president of a Central 
American banana republic is to the 
president of the United States. 


EFORE international relations 

are better taught in American 
schools and colleges two fundamental 
propositions should be recognized. 
One is that international relations 
must frankly and consciously be 
taught as a branch of anthropology, 
sociology, and history. F. S.C. North- 
rop is correct in insisting on the 
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cultural approach. When _interna- 
tional relations are taught from 
the anthropological and sociological 
approach, the underlying cultural 
presuppositions that all peoples carry 
into international relations are clearly 
analyzed and taken into account. 
And when international relations are 
taught as a branch of history the 
basic principles of ideological and 
balance-of-power conflict, always pres- 
ent and peculiarly intertwined in 
all ages, are clearly perceived and 
understood. 

During the 1930’s and the 1940’s, 
I taught university courses in inter- 
national relations. During the early 
1940's, former students returning 
from overseas service would fre- 
quently drop into my office and say: 
“My, I wish I were taking your 
international relations course in these 
exciting times. How international 
relations have changed since I had 
that course!”” And my invariable 
reply was this: “How you disappoint 
me! I see I have not done my job 
properly. For if international rela- 
tions are taught properly, if the basic 
principles are perceived, they can 
always be freshly and illuminatingly 
applied to the shifting scene. The 
international game is essentially the 
same at all times and places, whether 
played inside or outside world organi- 
zations, but the chief players change 
and they play the game with varying 
intensity from time to time.” Of 
course international relations are 
much more than a “game,” but the 
figure of speech illustrates the perma- 
nent and continuing nature of the basic 
factors in international relations. 

The second proposition has to do 
with the application of the basic 
principles to current situations by 
using reading materials from foreign 
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countries. It is not enough to use 
the declarations, speeches, books, 
newspapers, and periodicals of one’s 
own countrymen. It is indispensable 
that the relativity of international 
relations be realized by reading much 
foreign material, by perceiving the 
situation as others perceive it, by 
seeing ourselves as others see us. 
(This does not mean that we will 
always or even usually follow others, 
but it does mean that we should 
constantly re-think our own views in 
the light of wider information and 
understanding.) How revealing it 
would be for the American student if 
occasionally he could read Pravda or 
Tzvestia, or if he could read Moravia’s 
Nuovi Argomenti, published in Rome, 
or Sartre’s Les Temps modernes, 
published in Paris. And some read- 


ing in Le Monde, which has become 
perhaps France’s leading newspaper, 
should be required in any university 
international 


course in relations. 
Most American students, of course, 
do not read foreign languages, and 
the day will never come when the 
ordinary student can be expected to 
read more than one or two foreign 
languages. But the current move- 
ment toward strengthening foreign 
languages in our schools, beginning 
their teaching down in the grades, 
will give us more students with 
language proficiencies. And there is 
no excuse for English language peri- 
odicals published in foreign countries 
not being made more generally avail- 
able in even our high schools and 
small colleges—such periodicals as 
the London Times, The Economist, 
The New Statesman and Nation, The 
Manchester Guardian, and_ several 
representative Canadian newspapers. 
Any high school or college which 
does not make available at least one 
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or two English or Canadian news- 
papers or periodicals is selling its 
students short and had better not 
attempt to teach international rela- 
tions at all. How illuminating, how 
rewarding in new insights, can be the 
reading of merely one representative 


periodical published abroad! 
| ren many years now I have been 


participating in and listening to 
panels on the teaching of inter- 
national relations. I never cease to 
be amazed that most of the talk 
on such occasions is mere “‘shop”’ talk: 
interminable discussions of ‘‘objec- 
tives,” of the arrangement of courses, 
and of whether or not international 
relations should be a separate area or 
taught in the department of political 
science. Rarely is the intellectual 
content of international relations dis- 
cussed. And when it is, it frequently 
revolves around ensuring the Ameri- 
can student against “isolation,” 
making him “‘international-minded.” 
International-minded for what? For 
international capitalism? Interna- 
tional fascism? International social- 
ism? International communism? A 
preventive war? A negotiated peace? 
An interminable cold war? Social 
politics as a flank attack on Com- 
munism? A recognition of the ‘new 
nationalism” in an_ international 
world? A restored multiple balance 
of power? A United Nations which 
acts as an agent of revolution. A 
United Nations which acts as a main- 
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tainer of the status quo? A United 
Nations which is a kind of neo- 
Metternich system? A United Nations 
which approximates the Platonic ideal 
of collective security and harmonious 
co-operation? All of these elements 
and many others, in greater or lesser 
degree, co-exist today in our inter- 
national world, and some supplement 
one another, some conflict with one 
another, and all intertwine and criss- 
cross in an amazingly complex way. 
A truly realistic course in international 
relations should stand above the 
battle, recognize and analyze all 
elements and factors, and bring the 
student to recognize that diversity, 
variety, pluralism, and complexity 
are likely to characterize international 
relations for a long time to come, 
in shifting shapes and forms perhaps 
forever. 

The purpose of teaching inter- 
national relations is not to indoctri- 
nate, not to sell a particular foreign 
policy. The purpose is to teach the 
student to see international relations 
intellectually, to see them whole. 
International relations so taught will 
avoid doctrinaire and dogmatic minds, 
will develop resilient and flexible 
minds. And students so taught, when 
called upon to formulate or to respond 
to a particular foreign policy, will do 
so with greater wisdom. It is another 
case of the liberal approach to educa- 
tion in the end producing better 
practitioners than the vocational or 
“trade” approach. [Vol. XXV, No. 1] 
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HE remarkable growth and 
development of adult-educa- 
tion programs during the past 
two decades reflect the interest and 
support of people in all walks of life. 
Vocational schools, high schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities—-both private and public— 
are providing citizens with an oppor- 
tunity to share the rich resources of 
their educational facilities. In gen- 
eral, the aim of all institutions is to 
offer the means for one or more of 
the following: preparation for the 
responsibilities of citizenship, ad- 
vancement in a chosen vocation or 
profession, the further development 
of the individual, socially, culturally, 
and intellectually. 

Adult educators view the growth 
of this movement with deep satis- 
faction, but they recognize the 
emergence of certain practical prob- 
lems. What areas of responsibility, 
for instance, should be assigned to 
various educational levels? While 
not of particular importance to the 
adult population, the answer to this 
question occupies some of the time 
and thoughts of the adult educator. 
In California, a strong junior-college 
movement has grown up along with a 
widespread college development in 
the same geographical areas in which 


Further Professional Training 
for Practitioners 


BY HAROLD FURST 


The Program for Continuing Education of the Bar of the State Bar of California 


the universities operate. The ques- 
tion of appropriate jurisdiction fre- 
quently arises as a_ point for 
consideration and discussion in coun- 
cil meetings. It is unfortunate that 
the so-called popular or successful 
adult-education activities occupy the 
center of attention while the fields 
which need exploration are sometimes 
overlooked. 

One area which presents no juris- 
dictional question relates to con- 
tinuing education for the practicing 
professional man. This is clearly 
within the province of the university. 
It is somewhat incongruous, then, 
that we find so much of this pro- 
fessional education solely in the hands 
of the practitioners. Here, the pro- 
fessional man is leading, rather than 
following, the adult educator. Phy- 
sicians, for example, long have recog- 
nized the need for postgraduate 
training and refresher programs. 
They realize our age of specialization 
makes it difficult for a professional 
man to keep abreast of the newer 
developments in his own specialty, 
much less observe advances in the 
peripheral areas. Too, they know 
the practical importance of an occa- 
sional review of fundamentals. 

A partial provision for this con- 
tinuing education is the special meet- 
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ing, aside from regular professional 
society meetings. Here, one member 
of the group frequently presents a 
paper in his own field for discussion. 
Sometimes these informal councils 
hold regular meetings where each 
member participates as a speaker in 
turn. Yet there has been, over a 
period of years, a growing recognition 
of the inadequacy of this type of 
educational program. 

More formal educational programs 
are sponsored by the _ professional 
societies, but in large measure these 
have also proved inadequate. The 
cost of organizing and administering 
these programs plus the irregularity 
of such series makes them unsatis- 
factory for a continuing education 
program. It is therefore logical for 
the acne ye groups to turn to the 
professional schools for assistance. 
Regardless of whether the initiative 
arises with the professional group or 
from the professional school, it is at 
this point that continuing education 
for the professional man becomes the 
responsibility of the adult educator. 

Recognition, of course, is given 
here to the fact that whoever 
arranged the informal meetings men- 
tioned properly falls within the broad 
category of adult educator. The 
term as used here, however, refers to 
one who has selected the field of 
adult education as his own profes- 
sional activity. 


T IS appropriate to ask ourselves 
the question: What have we learned 
from administering other adult pro- 
grams that would enable us to func- 


tion effectively in this field? Four 
principles may be established. 
First of all, the program must 


be academically sound. This must 
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be the major consideration from the 
inception of the program. Advice 
and counsel must be sought from 
the academicians within the area 
under consideration. Such counsel, 
to be effective, must be on a long- 
range basis, and the academicians 
must take an active part in the 
program planning. But it is impor- 
tant that the advisory group recognize 
that there are limitations upon their 
authority to make decisions. Con- 
trary to the plan of undergraduate 
study, where the instructor decides 
upon the character and content of 
courses, much of this burden on the 
professional level properly falls upon 
the shoulders of the professional 
society. 

This provides the second principle. 
The professional society, through an 
appointed education committee, must 
make major contributions to program 
planning. It is advisable to encour- 
age the professional society to estab- 
lish its education committee on 
a geographic basis. Representation 
should be had from the entire area 
to be covered by the program. 
Furthermore, the committee should 
be so set up that its entire member- 
ship is not changed at any one time. 
A sound practice permits one-third 
of the membership to be changed 
each year. In this way the knowledge 
gained through committee activity 
is not lost. The practice of appoint- 
ing an entirely new committee each 
year has been one of the major 
reasons for the inadequacy of the 
professional society’s sponsorship and 
presentation of its own programs. 

A third principle relates to com- 
munity participation. It is appli- 
cable to adult education at every 
level, but is of particular importance 
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to those planning professional courses. 
The most satisfying arrangement 
typically provides for setting up 
committee activity on the community 
level outside the formal professional 
society’s education committee. This 
is of special importance to those 
programs planned on a state-wide 
basis. For better or worse, the inter- 
est of the professional man is height- 
ened when the program is tied to the 
community level. 

The fourth, but not the least 
important, of the principles relates 
to the need for continuous and sound 
program administration. It is here 
that the adult educator makes his 
greatest contribution to the pro- 
fessional-education program; and it 
is at this peint, above all others, that 
the professional society falls down 
when operating on its own. 


NE illustration of a professional- 

education program so developed 
can be found in the Program for 
Continuing Education of the Bar of 
the State Bar of California, which is 
administered by University Exten- 
sion, University of California. 

At the end of the Second World 
War the officials of the State Bar of 
California recognized that the legal 
profession had been a notable excep- 
tion to the general participation in 
postgraduate training and refresher 
programs. They were interested in 
providing practicing lawyers through- 
out the entire state with opportunity 
to continue their legal education. In 
February, 1947, the State Bar of 
California invited the University of 
California to co-operate in a state- 
wide educational program, and Uni- 
versity Extension was designated as 
the administrative arm of the Uni- 
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versity to co-operate with the State 
Bar. The members of University 
Extension soon learned that the Bar 
in California had a complex organiza- 
tion. Because the State has an 
integrated bar, every practicing law- 
yer must belong to this association. 
In addition, lawyers throughout the 
state have organized voluntary bar 
associations on a county-wide basis, 
and in large cities a variety of other 
legal societies and clubs exist. In 
the more heavily populated counties 
regional voluntary bar associations 
also have been organized. There are 
fifty-eight counties in the state of 
California and seventy-eight volun- 
tary bar associations. In accordance 
with the third principle enunciated, 
these voluntary associations figured 
prominently in setting up the organi- 
zation for this program. 

In February, 1947, representatives 
from the State Bar and the University 
of California undertook to establish 
a satisfactory framework within which 
a sound education program could 
operate. At the outset it was under- 
stood by both parties that the pro- 
gram must fit the existing policy 
structures of the State Bar and the 
University. Translated into a work- 
ing agreement, this meant that 
responsibility for certain academic 
and fiscal matters lay solely in the 
hands of the University, and that 
the form of relationships between 
the various bar associations was 
determined only by the State Bar. 
The negotiators attempted to antici- 
pate other problems which might 
arise. In so far as feasible, these 
problems were dealt with in advance. 
By June, 1947, the negotiations had 
been completed and the areas of 
agreement were incorporated into a 
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formal Basis of Operations. This 
document is reproduced in full because 
it places focus upon possible points 
of disagreement and suggests a form 
for converting such points into a basis 
of positive co-operation. 


Both parties—the University Extension 
and the State Bar—recognize that the 
permanent basis of operations can 
come only with experience, and both 
are prepared to make changes in this 
arrangement by mutual consent in the 
light of experience. 

Both parties recognize the principle of 
non-exclusiveness whereby neither is 
limited in other aspects of its educa- 
tional program beyond the scope of 
courses offered under the plan. 

Courses offered under this plan are to be 
limited to members of the State Bar of 
California, and either party may check 
class rolls against the State Bar roster 
to discover whether this policy has 
been adhered to. 

Both parties recognize the principle of 
non-competition whereby University 
Extension will not be expected to offer 
courses where it finds other agencies in 
a given area offering similar courses; 
and the State Bar will not encourage 
or sponsor courses in areas where 
the University Extension has already 
announced or offered courses requested 
by the State Bar in the same field. 

Both parties recognize that local bar 
associations are autonomous and may 
choose or not choose to co-operate in a 
State Bar or University Extension 
program. 

Both parties desire the support of local 
bar associations and will seek some 
form of co-operation from the local 
bar. The State Bar will assist in 
securing an appropriate form of local 
co-operation, depending upon the situa- 
tion in any given area. The State 
Bar reserves the right to determine 
the form of local co-operation pre- 
requisite to the offering of courses under 
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policies to be adopted by the Board of 

Governors or approved by or under 

authority of the Board [of governors] 

in specific cases. 

Both parties recognize that University 
Extension is in fact an extension of the 
University of California academic facili- 
ties and that University Extension 
requires the full co-operation of the 
appropriate department or school, in 
this case the School of Law. Accord- 
ingly, they both realize that the 
program may be terminated by an act 
of either the School, the University 
Extension, or the State Bar. It is 
assumed that such termination will 
not take place without notice and 
conference, and generally only after 
each party has fulfilled specific com- 
mitments made before such notice. 

Organization for the offering of courses 
shall consist chiefly of four bodies. 
First, a committee designated by the 
Board of Governors authorized to act 
for the State Bar under these or other 
policies adopted by the Board in the 
future; second, the faculty of the 
School of Law acting through its Dean 
in consultation with a Committee of 
Deans of Accredited California Law 
Schools; third, an administrator nomi- 
nated by the faculty of the School of 
Law and appointed by University 
Extension after concurrence by the 
State Bar Committee; and fourth, 
such local bar committees as may be 
established by, or at the request of, the 
State Bar of California. 
1.The state Bar Committee, upon 

Board approval, may delegate its 
authority to subcommittees or to 
other committees of the State Bar 
for specific purposes. 

2. The Committee of Deans _ shall 
consist of such deans or their 
representatives, or of as many of 
them as may choose to serve. 

3. The Administrator thus appointed 
may be relieved of his duties as 
administrator or his duties reassigned 
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at the complete discretion of the 
University Extension, after consulta- 
tion with the State Bar Committee. 
Realizing that the employment of a 
man with the high qualifications of 
Administrator may take time, the 
University Extension may appoint, 
with State Bar Committee’s con- 
currence, a temporary Administrator 
to begin work on plans for specific 
courses next fall. Suggested qualifi- 
cations for an Administrator: Mem- 
bership in the State Bar of California 
or a sound legal background, dem- 
onstrated ability to organize a large 
project and secure co-operation 
among diverse groups, educational 
experience, if possible in adult educa- 
tion, familiarity with the University 
and State Bar organization, policies, 
and problems. 

4. At first and perhaps permanently 
both parties will work with desig- 
nated locally appointed representa- 
tives of the bar. It is not necessary 
that the pattern of local organization 
be uniform, but rather it should be 
set up to meet a local situation. 
Co-operation may be undertaken 
with one or more local associations 
or under a Committee of the State 
Bar composed of local members. 
The form of particular local co- 
operation is ultimately a question 
for the Board or the State Bar 
Committee to determine in view of 
the local situation. 

All expenses and costs of courses are to 
be determined by University Extension 
according to its standard procedure; or 
if it deems a change necessary, such 
change can be made after conference 
and agreement with the State Bar 
Committee or the Board. In general 
it is contemplated that the program 
should be self-supporting on a state- 

wide basis, which means that costs 

will be calculated and fees set to bring 
the program both to metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan areas and on 


a similar fee basis so far as practicable. 
The University will pay the expenses of 
the Committee of Deans and the 
salary and expenses of the Admin- 
istrator; the State Bar will pay expenses 
of its designated Committee. All costs 
of promotion are to be carried by Uni- 
versity Extension, except such pro- 
motion as is voluntarily done by the 
State Bar. The State Bar will permit 
the use of its Journal for announce- 
ments and the use of its name, its 
mailing list, and similar facilities for 
the promotion of the courses without 
charge. All other expenses shall be 
borne by the University Extension. 
Both parties have the right to approve 
or disapprove announcements and other 
advertising material where their names 
are being used, but the detailed 
preparation of such material is a 
responsibility of University Extension. 

University Extension has full charge of 
arrangements, collection, and disburse- 
ments of fees and other revenues, and 
all matters of detailed administration. 
All fees collected shall become the 
property of the University of California. 

To keep the State Bar advised of the 
progress of the work, the University 
Extension shall render an annual 
report to the Board of Governors in 
June of each year, setting forth the 
number of members in each class and 
the class location. 


HE plan of operation and organi- 

zation has four distinct parts. 
The State Bar of California has kept 
its Committee on Continuing Educa- 
tion of the Bar in operation. This 
committee undertook to determine 
the needs of the members of the bar 
and to assist in the planning of 
lecture programs by presenting the 
point of view of the practicing lawyer. 
The secretary of this committee 
co-erdinates the activities of the 
State and local bars, and, under the 
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direction of his committee, he is the 
spokesman for the State Bar in 
educational matters. 

In order to assure the state-wide 
unity of the program and to secure 
the best available academic advice, 
a second committee has been formed 
consisting of the deans of all law 
schools accredited by the State Bar 
who are willing to serve. The nine 
members of this committee, whose 
chairman is the Dean of the School 
of Law at the University of California, 
function to assure the academic level 
of the material presented. The com- 
mittee is also the advisory group for 
the Administrator of the program. 

In practice, this deans’ committee 
meets jointly with the State Bar 
committee. Thus both groups are 
able to discuss the specific projects 
as well as the general policies of the 
program and come to a joint decision. 
Thus far all decisions have been 
unanimous. 

The third phase involves the activi- 
ties of committees appointed by the 
participating local bar associations. 
An educational committee is ap- 
pointed by each local bar association 
sponsoring a given lecture series; its 
function is to express the interests, 
desires, and demands of the local 
lawyers. These local committees give 
invaluable service to the Admin- 
istrator. They co-operate in every 
phase of the program. 

The fourth link of the organiza- 
tional chain is the administrative 
service of the University Extension. 
The Administrator is a member of 
its staff. 

The education plan starts with a 
poll of :nembers of the bar to find 
out what areas of law have the 
greatest interest for them as indi- 
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viduals. The results of this poll are 
tabulated and presented at a joint 
meeting of the Committee of the 
State Bar and of the Deans, who 
decide the subject-matter and advise 
on the method of presenting and 
staffing the lecture series. The Admin- 
istrator carries on from this point 
with the advice of all groups as 
required. 

Officers of local bar associations 
throughout the state are invited to 
co-sponsor the lecture series, and all 
members of the bar are informed by 
mail and through an announcement 
in the Yournal of the State Bar of 
California. The local bar accepts 
the invitation to participate as a 
co-sponsor by notifying the State 
Bar and by appointing a local com- 
mittee for Continuing Education of 
the Bar. The request for participa- 
tion is then forwarded to the Admin- 
istrator who makes all arrangements 
as to schedule, meeting place, lec- 
turers, and the like. The local bar 
committee assists in these decisions 
and in promoting the lecture series 
among the lawyers in its own 
community. 

The Administrator also arranges 
for the preparation of a syllabus on 
the topics to be discussed in the 
lecture series by several lawyers 
throughout the state whose interests 
lie in research. This syllabus, once 
prepared, is reviewed by a committee 
of practicing lawyers and by a 
committee of law-school men, and 
suggestions are submitted to the 
author, who is the final authority on 
his section of the syllabus and makes 
the changes he believes appropriate. 
It is the practice to have an indi- 
vidual prepare no more than one 
section of the syllabus. 
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NCE the syllabus is available, 
other members of the bar are 
requested to deliver lectures to vari- 
ous groups, using the syllabus as the 
basis for their lectures, but with 
freedom to deal with the topic as 
they please. In this way there is 
state-wide integration of the program, 
with opportunities for the individual 
resourcefulness of each speaker. As 
many as eight different lecturers may 
speak on the same topic in different 
cities throughout the state. One 
man may deliver up to six lectures, 
repeating the same lecture in six 
different places. The subject-matter 
is arranged to permit this type of 
division of effort; yet the syllabus 
assures that all who attend the 
lecture series, wherever held, cover 
substantially the same ground. Lec- 
turers are frequently members of a 
metropolitan bar association. 
As provided in the Basis of Opera- 
tions, the financial arrangements of 


the program are in the hands of 
University Extension, which collects 


all fees for the series. Expenses in 
the program involve the cost of dupli- 
cating syllabuses, travel for jnstruc- 
tors and for members of the Advisory 
Committee of Deans, honorariums for 
instructors, hall rental, printed pro- 
motional pieces, and administration. 

After each lecture series a survey 
is made by the Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education of the Bar to 
determine the value of the lecture 
series to the lawyers who partici- 
pated. The survey concludes with 
a request for suggestions for topics 
for future lecture series. This poll 
is tabulated and the complete cycle 
is then repeated. 

Since the inauguration of the joint 
effort in 1947, a lecture program has 
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been offered each spring and fall. 
By the fall of 1948, all local bar 
associations large enough to support 
a lecture series had co-sponsored a 
program within the State Bar of 
California in their own communities, 
and lectures had been given in as 
many as 23 different cities. Attend- 
ance at the lectures throughout the 
state now approximates more than 10 
per cent of the active members of 
the State Bar and in many non- 
metropolitan bars runs as high as 
60 to 80 per cent. 

The progress thus far is due to the 
careful planning done by the State 
Bar Committee on Continuing Educa- 
tion and the Advisory Committee 
of Deans. Promotional and public- 
relations campaigns conducted under 
the direction of the staff of the State 
Bar and University Extension have 
helped to acquaint lawyers with 
courses available to them, while the 
local bar committees have enabled 
the planners to keep in close touch 
with the desires and needs of the 
general practitioner. The previous 
administrative experience of Uni- 
versity Extension in professional train- 
ing has also done much to ensure 
effective operation of the program. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
major credit is due to those members 
of the bar who have participated as 
syllabus writers and lecturers. They 
have carried the full load of preparing 
and delivering the up-to-date informa- 
tion so much desired by members of 
the State Bar of California. 

This type of adult-education pro- 
gram need not be restricted to law- 
yers. It can be established for all 
professional groups and, I believe, 
provides the most fertile field for the 
adult educator on the university level. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 1] 
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The Universities of India 


By ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN 


A Depth Analysis 


published an article on higher 

education in India which gave a 
scholarly and comprehensive picture 
of the educational scene—“Freedom’s 
Impact on Higher Education in 
India.”! The author, Ruth Caldwell 
Wright, had visited India from 1949 
to 1950, and had lectured at a number 
of colleges and universities. 

In contributing a new article on 
Indian universities this writer has no 
intention of going over ground covered 
so recently. There have been, of 
course, changes that have taken 
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place since 1950 in the Indian uni- 


versity scene. There are a few more 
universities, for instance. An Indian 
Institute of Technology has been 
established in Kharagpur, West Ben- 
gal. And the Radhakrishnan Com- 
mission recommendations regarding 
the desirability of founding rural 
universities are beginning to see their 
implementation. But these do not 
change the background picture as 
painted in “Freedom’s Impact on 
Higher Education in India.” 

The present writer proposes to 
take up the discussion of Indian 
universities from a different point of 
view. He too has lectured at a 
number of them. In this paper the 
author will discuss Indian universi- 
ties as a visitor sees them. He will 
suppose that the reader has a classi- 

1Vol. XXIII, pp. 198-208. 


fication background of the Indian 
university scene. And he will attempt 
what might be called a “depth 
analysis.” 

It should be stressed right at the 
outset that while the Indian student 
or teacher has definite impressions, it 
is the outsider who sometimes can see 
the achievements and the problems 
with a new and a fresh eye. Some- 
times! Because it is all too often the 
case in India that the outsiders remain 
outsiders. The dyed-in-the-wool men 
from Oxford—or from Yale or 
Upsala—generally see things from a 
biased, and stale, and “superior” 
point of view. Everything that does 
not come up to English or American 
or Swedish “standards” is criticized 
and looked down upon, though, of 
course, these standards are usually 
stiff and arbitrary and artificial. 

Now, it struck this visitor forcibly, 
after a very few days in India, that 
Indians are too much overawed by 
traditional reputations. He saw it 
in Bombay. He saw it in Delhi. 
He saw it in Patna, Allahabad, Luck- 
now. Usually Indians act as if the 
product of the Calcutta University 
or of Madras is automatically inferior 
to the Cambridge or Manchester 
product. How unrealistic! And what 
sad consequences for the nation, for 
the new-old nation that is India. 

There is no question but that the 
university system in India faces 
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tremendous problems. However, in 
recognizing this we must never forget 
that universities everywhere face such 
problems and difficulties. University 
education in India is much better 
than is generally assumed. To be 
sure, there are prestige differences 
between the relatively new Indian 
universities and the old, established— 
the super-established—Oxford and 
Cambridge, and Upsala and Utrecht. 
But of fundamental difterences there 
are few, and this cannot be stressed 
too much. The “building blocks” 
are the same everywhere. Let it be 
said that the building blocks are often 
very poorly prepared in the Indian 
secondary schools. But it is a mis- 


take to think, as so many Indians do 
think, that the British and American 
and Belgian and Australian secondary 
schools do so much better a job of pre- 
paring students for their universities. 


NIVERSITIES are much the 
same in most countries. In 
part this is very simply explained 
because universities in every country 
are related to each other, they derive 
from the same stock. But in India 
even the casual visitor cannot help 
noticing the artificial hierarchy of 
degrees, with Oxford and Cambridge 
labels, with English labels, arbitrarily 
at the top. The Indians are not 
alone in this practice of setting up a 
hierarchy of degrees, but it is none 
the less a bad one. It results in 
students being dissatisfied, even before 
they start, with their institution. 
Indian students generally are in the 
habit of wishing always that they 
were somewhere else! 
As a second impression, this arti- 
ficial hierarchy of degrees inevitably 
forces the citizens of new India to 
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belittle their own universities and 
diplomas. The vested interests in 
Indian education, namely the Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates, not unnat- 
urally foster this belittling process. 
They help in spreading some strange 
notions about the value of American 
degrees, or Australian, or Dutch! 

There is a frustration factor also 
in this belittling business. When 
Cambridge or London, say, refuses 
to recognize Calcutta or Lucknow 
degrees, it is not infrequently the 
frustrated individual (or group) that 
gives vent to very natural feelings 
by joining the belittling bandwagon— 
belittling Calcutta, California, the 
Dutch engineering degrees, the Aus- 
trian medical degree, the American 
chemistry doctorate, the Danish agri- 
cultural diploma, the Australian 
economics Ph.D., and so on. 

This is nonsense. It is nonsense 
because it is not in accordance with 
fact; a student can get as good an 
education in, say, the University of 
Delhi or the University of Allahabad 
as in the Universities of Durham, 
Arizona, Liege, Lyons, or Melbourne. 
It is nonsense because it is always 
unhealthy to soothe one’s own feelings 
of frustration by looking down with- 
out real knowledge on anything. (In 
any case, very seldom do people 
in one country have any knowledge 
at all about the educational system 
of another country.) It is, of course, 
also unhealthy blindly to look up to 
something just because we have the 
“habit” of doing so. That habit is 
all too firmly ingrained in India. It 
prevents the people from being recep- 
tive to new and different and possibly 
better ideas. 

There is a third impression, not 
unrelated to these two. Indians put 
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a halo over the head of the foreigner, 
of every foreigner, and this is hardly 
realistic. In spite of their declared 
regulation that “other things being 
equal Indians should be hired,” other 
things are too seldom equal and 
India gets too many _ second-rate 
experts from Western countries. We 
are not thinking here of those possibly 
forced on the country by the United 
Nations, by Technical Assistance, 
and soon. We are thinking of those 
whom Indians invite themselves. 

As one good example of this 
haloizing effect, we can cite a very 
clear-cut case. A team of medical 
experts recently arrived at a Delhi 
hospital. The team included two 
British nurses who were supposed to 
give information about the most 
advanced methods in a certain field. 
The hospital already had on its staff 
Indian nurses who had trained more 
than a few years in London with the 
girls coming out, presumably to 
spread advanced knowledge. But 
when the Indian nurses had tried 
to modernize methods in this hospital, 
to share what they had learned, to 
make themselves as effective as they 
could be, they were promptly opposed 
at every step by superiors. They 
were already frustrated at every 
turn, and now the hospital added the 
crowning touch and invited British 
colleagues, with the same labels and 
backgrounds, to do what they them- 
selves had been opposed in. 

As a fourth impression, we cannot 
help noticing that students in India 
are not primarily interested in educa- 
tion (or even in training). They 
want labels, and good labels. Since 
the labeling process makes use of 
examinations, they want merely to 
pass examinations. This, of course, 
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is not confined to India alone. But 
such emphasis as students have to 
give to examinations is rarely seen in 
other countries. France, possibly, is 
an exception. And the tragedy is, 
both in India and in France, that the 
examinations are so unfair and sense- 
less and unrelated to education. 

To use cave-man examinations in 
the aeroplane age, worse, in the 
atomic age, is little short of suicidal. 
Indians speak, with much truth, of 
the immorality of modern society in 
inventing terrifying instruments of 
destruction. The indictment is sound. 
But the destruction wrought by the 
examination system, the destruction 
of soul, of life itself (save for breath- 
ing—that still goes on) is just as 
criminal, just as tragic, just as 
unnecessary, as the instantaneous 
destruction of thousands of people by 
an atomic bomb. Evil that can be 
prevented is doubly tragic. In these 
last thirty-odd years, advances in 
psychology and in the principles of 
teaching have made examinations of 
this traditional type outdated. 

The problem is not merely—or 
even mainly—a problem of education 
and educationists. It is a problem 
set by society as a whole. Minor 
improvements will not by themselves 
do very much until society itself lays 
less stress on these measuring rods. 
And so long as a country uses exami- 
nations mainly as a means to keep 
people out of the labor market, it will 
be no step nearer the solution. 


S A fifth point, this visitor to 
India must state that he is 
much impressed by the competence 
of Indian students. It is the exami- 
nation system coupled with the 
belittling process already noted that 
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makes the “finished product” in 
India less well prepared to face the 
realities of life than the strong 
hereditary abilities would indicate. 
It is almost as if developing fitness 
for examination-passing unfits one 
for life. This, of course, is true also 
in other countries. But in India 
today there is such a premium placed 
on the possession of a “first class 
first” that the automatons who some- 
times receive this distinction usually 
deify themselves as well as the label. 

Yet there is no question but that 
in innate ability the Indian student 
is second to none—and_ probably 
better than many. This student, 
working as he does in an atmosphere 
of frustration and difficulty, oppressed 
as he is by the deliberate attempt or 
the nation to inculcate in him an 
inferiority complex, usually _ rises 
above his environment, and his native 
personality generally shows through 
the cloud. 


For completeness, we must list here 
the impression, confirmed by many 
outsiders and some insiders, that the 
Indian student is too loath to use 


his hands. There is the long tradi- 
tion of the country that manual labor 
is something to be looked down upon. 
All the speeches of the Prime Min- 
ister and of the President cannot 
undo in a few months the effects of 
a centuries-old habit of thought; nor 
can the recent decisions of certain 
vice-chancellors that their students 
shall henceforth have assigned to 
them a few hours of manual work 
per term! 

This is a definite weakness. One 
does not become a first class first in 
life—though one may arrive at the 
label on paper—merely by mem- 
orizing scientific formulas in geology 
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or chemistry or aeronautical engineer- 
ing, and soon. Science is something 
more than a memorizing of formulas. 
And until the Indian student recog- 
nizes this, and until the Indian 
society recognizes this, then even 
doubling the number of national 
laboratories will not change the face 
of the good Indian earth. 

After commenting on the Indian 
student, one important half of the 
educational system, we must at least 
touch on the Indian teacher, the 
other important member of the educa- 
tional society. (Space does not permit 
us here to give consideration to the 
work of the vice-chancellors, Ministry 
officials, and other administrators; in 
the opinion of these fonctionnaires 
their rdles are not insignificant.) The 
Indian teacher is definitely important, 
and in more than mere paper- 
shuffling. Yet it is simple to picture 
his character and his failings. 

The Indian teacher of today, the 
much-maligned Indian teacher today, 
was the much-maligned Indian stu- 
dent of yesterday. He grew up in 
an atmosphere of frustration and 
difficulty. Often he takes out his 
own frustrations on his students. 
Perhaps even more often he just 
ignores the students or treats them 
as inanimate objects. (He tries to 
make out a case, often convincingly, 
that this is because he is overworked.) 
But there are instances, as in other 
countries, where the teacher teaches. 
And so we can say of the Indian 
teacher that he is sometimes as bad 
a teacher as could be imagined—-and 
that he is sometimes as good. And 
that the situation in this respect is 
no different from what it is in other 
countries, or in the universities of 
other countries. 
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ELATED to both the teacher 

and student, indeed to all of the 
problems of Indian education, is the 
question of language and languages. 
There are many frantic appeals these 
days, by educationists and others, 
for India to ‘“‘retain English.” And 
yet the problem can never be so 
simply solved. 

We shall not here delve too deeply 
into this difficult question and cer- 
tainly shall in nowise attempt to 
give prescriptions. As of now, Hindi 
is destined to be the national language 
in the not too distant future. The 
decision to settle on Hindi was a 
victory, at least temporarily, for 
the ‘‘vested interests.” But there 
are many unanswered questions. 

The need of a knowledge of English 
for scholarship and research can never 
be disputed. But for an ordinary 
student to have to learn English and 
Hindi as well as his mother tongue is 
well nigh an impossibility. For an 
ordinary student to have to attend 
college lectures in English is a strain 
that often leaves him with an insuffi- 
cient knowledge of his own language 
as well as of English. For an ordi- 
nary student the strain of having to 
learn three languages—and_ usually 
from poor teachers—can result in 
bewilderment (perhaps even a national 
bewilderment) as well as in an addi- 
tion to the inferiority complex already 
referred to. 

Tagore once wrote that “there is 
nothing so terrible as the English 
language for one whose mother tongue 
is Bengali.” The same comment 
could probably be made in the case 
of those whose mother tongues are 
Tamil or Gujerati, and so on. Tagore 
also pointed out some years ago the 
great difference between India and 
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“a free country”: 

There is one great difference between 
our country and a free country. In the 
latter only those students learn a foreign 
language who consider it necessary for 
finishing their education,—it is not neces- 
sary for their daily avocations because 
all the work of the country is carried on 
in its own language. In our country 
most of the work is carried on in Eng- 
lish. . . . Therefore, I only say let the 
full courses within the university be 
cooked in English style and served on 
English utensils for those who can afford 
to pay for them, but let the rest of the 
guests, waiting outside, be given some of 
the food, if not on tables at least on 
plantain leaves laid on the ground.? 


But if Hindi is to be the national 
language in ten years, should the 
“full courses” in the university still 
be given in English? We shall run 
away from the problem, having at 
least stated it for the record! 

As a final impression, we note the 
amount of talk in India about edu- 
cation. Perhaps the psychological 
explanation is that people feel that 
if there is talk enough, action almost 
inevitably follows—by osmosis, as it 
were. Perhaps an equally tenable 
hypothesis would be that talk is 
indulged in to such an extent in 
order to make the public think that 
that talk is action. Whatever the 
true explanation, there is more talk 
about education in India than in most 
countries. And less is done about it. 

This is not to belittle the work of 
the important commissions recently 
set up to “study” different aspects 
of the problem of education. But 
often these commissions, again as in 

[Continued on page 56) 


“Making Education 
West Bengal: New 
pp. 20-21. (Bulle- 


*Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Our Own.” Santiniketan, 
Education Fellowship, 1937. 
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Ts relative ability of foreign 
students with different lan- 
guage backgrounds to master 
various aspects of English should be 
of interest to college administrators, 
placement officers, and instructors of 
English. Especially important is the 
value of such facts in the placement 
of foreign students in English-language 
courses, and in organizing instruc- 
tional experiences in English with 
special emphases that all, or par- 
ticular groups of, foreign students 
need. 

In addition to the general query 
about performance of foreign students 
in different aspects of English, that is, 
reading comprehension, usage, and 
vocabulary, instructors in English, 
and devisers of diagnostic and prog- 
nostic English tests ask two specific 
questions: Are there particular aspects 
of English usage which are more or 
less difficult for all foreign students, 
or for certain groups of them? Are 
foreign students favored on English 
vocabulary tests which contain words 
etymologically related to their own 
vernacular? This article presents 
some evidence about these questions 
obtained at the Institute of Psycho- 
logical Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Two parallel forms of an English 


The English Proficiency of 
Foreign Students 


By IRVING LORGE ann LORRAINE KRUGLOV DIAMOND 


Judged by the Records of Students with Different Linguistic Backgrounds 


Examination for Foreign Students 
developed in the Institute are used 
currently to place foreign students 
in English courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. These tests were developed 
after extensive item analyses involving 
hundreds of items and thousands of 
foreign students. Test-retest and 
alternate-form correlations indicate 
that the tests are reliable. Validity 
studies, using terminal examination 
scores and final marks in English 
courses as criteria, give evidence of the 
value of the placement examination. 
The two parallel forms, A and B, 
are alike both in format and in item 
type: they differ only in the specific 
items. Each test, comprising four 
subtests, requires a total of 60 min- 
utes for administration. To reduce 
confusion for foreign students, the 
test papers are expendable, since all 
answers made are indicated in the test 
booklet by encircling the response. 
Part One, a 35-item subtest of 
usage requiring the selection of the 
“best and most accurate” option, 
contains items such as: 
well 
good 
pretty 
nice 


John plays tennis 


Part Two, another subtest of usage, 
consists of ten sentences, each con- 
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taining a mistake in usage in one of 
four underlined parts. The student 
is required to encircle the error in 
such sentences as: 


The class has went to the art museum 


A “BC 
today. 
D 


Part Three, a 60-item vocabulary 
test, contains a word followed by five 
optional meanings. The student is 
asked to encircle the word which 
means the same or almost the same 
as the stimulus word: 

EXCITE 


stirup oblige 


go out 


speak out 
sacrifice 


Part Four, a reading test, consists of 
three brief passages with five 4-choice 
questions about each passage. 

All foreign students entering Colum- 
bia University are required to take 
the English Examination for Foreign 


Students as the basis for assignment 
to an appropriate English course. 
These students come from almost 
every country in the world; they have 
lived in the United States for different 
periods of time; and they have had 
varying amounts of education in 
general, and specific preparation 
in the English language. Consider- 
able difference in background exists 
among the students from any one 
country and between the groups of 
students from different countries. 

For this study, a typical sample 
was obtained by selecting all foreign 
students at Columbia University who 
had taken Form B of the English 
Examination for Foreign Students 
between February and September, 
i9g1. The 459 students thus sampled 
were classified broadly into native- 
language groups on the assumption 
that students using similar native 
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languages would form a specific lin- 
guistic group. The Romance-language 
group was subdivided into Spanish 
and non-Spanish subgroups since 
unpublished investigations at the 
{Institute of Psychological Research 
demonstrate that these two subgroups 
differ significantly in their test per- 
formances in English. The largest 
group of foreign students attending 
Columbia is the Spanish-speaking; 
the two next largest are the Oriental 
and the other Romance-language 
groups. These three constitute more 
than 60 per cent of the sample of 
foreign students. 


HE number of students classified 

into each native-language group 
is shown in Table I (see Column 2). 
The scores for each of the ten different 
native-language groups on the reading 
usage, and vocabulary subtests are 
also shown in the table. On reading 
comprehension, the Baltic, Germanic, 
and Romance-non-Spanish groups per- 
form best; the Greek, Finno-Ugric, 
and Indo-Iranian groups least well. 
On usage, the Germanic, Oriental, and 
Baltic groups perform best; the Greek 
and Spanish groups least well. On 
vocabulary, the Baltic and Germanic 
groups perform best; the Indo- 
Iranian, Greek, Finno-Ugric 
groups least well. 

The rank order for the ten language 
groups on the three aspects of English 
is also given in Table I (see Columns 
5, 8, and 11). In general, the ten 
language groups maintain approxi- 
mately the same rank position in the 
three aspects of English. Differences 
in the rank do suggest different 
competences or experience in some 
aspects of English. The Baltic and 
Romance groups, for instance, appear 
to have had somewhat less success 
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with usage than with the other areas, 
while the Oriental group appears to 
have had somewhat more success 
with usage than with the other 
aspects. Comparison of ranks in the 
three aspects of English, however, 
gives greater evidence of the relative 
similarity of performance in various 
aspects of English for any language 
group than it does of the differences.! 

In general, the results suggest that 
students from different linguistic back- 
grounds come to the University for 
undergraduate or graduate work with 
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groups. In some instances, the stu- 
dents have elected to study at an 
English-speaking university because 
of their self-appraisals of their compe- 
tence in the English language. Such 
self-concepts undoubtedly reflect vari- 
ous standards for English competence 
in their native lands. 

The placement adviser and the 
English teacher at the University 
have to deal with those accepted for 
instruction according to their relative 
competence. The degree of compe- 
tence is the reality they must deal 
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Scores ON THE ENGLISH EXAMINATION FOR FoREIGN StrupentTS Mabe By Native-LANGuAGE 
Groups EXxpRressep IN Means, STANDARD AND RANK Orver 


NumBer 
Native-LanGuace ‘Group 


Srur | 
| Mean | 


Finno-Ugric 
Germanic 

Greek 

Indo-Iranian 
Oriental. 
Romance-non-Spz anish 
Romance-Spanish 
Semitic. 

Slavic 


| 
— | 
| 
| 
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relatively great differences in their 
proficiency in the English language. 
It must be recognized that there is no 

way of estimating the basic linguistic 
potential of the members of each 
language group. Different bases for 
the selection of foreign students for 
study at Coiumbia University by 
their respective governments, and by 
the department of the University, 
may be among the factors affecting 
score differences among language 


'Rank-order correlations between mean subtests 
for the ten language groups were: between reading 
and usage .86, between reading and vocabulary 
.9s, and between usage and vocabulary .gt. 


with, regardless of whether perform- 
ance is dependent upon the caliber of 
the student or the kind of experience 
he has had with English and with 
other languages remote from English. 
When wide variation in English com- 
petence exists, provision must be 
made for placing students in English 
courses at levels appropriate to their 
mastery. When, moreover, certain 
language groups have more or less 
difficulty in mastering certain aspects 
of English, the university should 
provide successful learning experiences 
in the appropriate aspects. 


= 
f Rank 
Baltic | m7] 7 35-7 50] 3 33-9 
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OW well do foreign students 

perform in English syntax? Do 
students with different language back- 
grounds vary in the handling of items 
of English usage? Very few pub- 
lished researches give evidence fas 
the difficulty of various aspects of 
English usage, either for American 
students or for foreign students, and 
none deals specifically with the rela- 
tive difficulty of English usage for 
foreign students. Stoakes, however, 
on the basis of many years of teaching 
English to Latin-Americans, does 
discuss some of the difficulties in 
word usage and syntax which these 
students encounter. He reports that 
Latin-American students make errors 
in selecting the appropriate preposi- 
tion in English, and that word order 
poses an obstacle for them; on the 
other hand, Latin-American students 
find relatively easy such aspects as the 
four forms of the regular English 


verb (walk, walks, walking, walked) in 
contrast with about fifty in Spanish, 
the lack of — gender, the 


simplicity of personal and possessive 

ronouns, the absence of the special- 
ized second person singular, and the 
general invariability of the adjectives.’ 

Obviously, it is not possible to 
generalize from the estimated diffi- 
culties of Spanish-speaking students 
to those of all foreign students. 
Rogers, on the basis of experience in 
teaching English to a heterogeneous 
group of foreign students at George 
Washington University, reports that 
the order in which grammatical topics 
is presented is important. She sug- 
gests that the difficult topics such as 
the use of the auxiliary and defective 
and anomalous verbs be taught first, 


*Stoakes, James Paul. “Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language,” English Journal, XXXII 
(October, 1943), PP. 453-54 
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to be followed by lessons on regular 
verbs, tenses, and idiomatic usage. 

The reports by Stoakes and Rogers 
are among the very few that consider 
the difficulty of various aspects of 
English usage for the foreign student. 
Both summarize, in a general way, 
the experience of teachers of Eng- 
lish to foreigners. More evidence is 
needed about the performance of 
foreign students as a group, and of 
different language groups among 
foreign students, on various aspects 
of English usage. 

There are forty-five items in the 
two usage subtests of the English 
Examination for Foreign Students. 
These items have been classified 
broadly into 10 categories of usage. 
The categories, with typical items 
from each, aregivenin Diagram1. The 
Categories VII and IX differ in that 
the items in VII (Correct Form of 
Verb Tense) require a choice from 
among several possible forms of a 
given tense, whereas the items in IX 
(Correct Tense) require the choice of 
the appropriate tense. 

The percentage correct in each of 
the 45 usage items was estimated 
separately for each language group 
and for the total sample of foreign 
students (see Table II). The average 
per cent correct for each usage 
category for each language group 
was compared with the average per 
cent correct for the total sample. In 
the aggregate, foreign students do 
significantly better in Categories I, 
articles, demonstratives, and _ inter- 
rogative pronouns, (see Column 2) 
and III, negatives (see Column 4), 
and significantly worse in Category 
IX, choice of correct tense (see Column 


*Rogers, Gretchen L. “Freshman English for 
Foreigners,’ School and Society, LXI (June 16, 
1945), PP. 394-96. 
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DiacraM 1. THe CATEGORIES IN THE ENGLISH EXAMINATION FOR ForEIGN STUDENTS 


I. Articles, Demonstratives, and Interrogative Pronouns (3 items)— 
What 
When is the time now? 
Who 
Which 
. Word Order (4 items)— 
what are their names. 
I do not know are what their names. 
their names are what. 
what their names are. 


. Use of Negatives (2 items)— 
nothing 
Tom does not know anything about travelling in the United States. 
something 
none 
. Prepositions and Conjunctions (5 items)— 


I left my coat i the classroom. 


. Pronouns (4 items)— 
themselves. 
The girls cooked dinner theirselves. 
by them. 
herselves. 
. Adjectives and Adverbs (4 ot 
well. 
John plays the piano good. 
pretty. 
nice. 
Correct Form of Verb Tense (9 items)— 
seed 
I the President today. 
seen 
did seen 
Although it is almost midnight they have not yet began to work. 
Correct Person of Verb (4 items)— _ 
is 
The boys who own that car are leaving town. 
am 
was 
IX. Correct Tense (6 items)— 
John és in America for a * eran and he plans to remain another month. 
will pass 
I hoped that I would pass the course. 
was to pass 
was passing 
. Idioms (4 items)— 
Pleasing was it 
Was pleasant to meet your friends. 
IT was 


The pleasure was 
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TABLE II 


AveraGe Per Cent or Usace Items Correctiy Ipentiriep BY ForeiGn SruDENTS 
Crassiriep BY Native-LancuaGe Groups 


Usace Catecory 


Aut Usace 


Native-Lancuace 
Group 


(2 1tems) 


IV 


(4 items)|(4 items) (5 items) 


Irems 
Vil (45 items) 


(g items) 


Vill 


(4 items) 


IX 


xX 
(6 items) }(4 items) 


vi 


(4 iterns)|(4 items) 


(1) (a) | 


(6) (8) (10) (12) 


Baltic 
Finno-Ugric. 
Germanic 
Greek 
Indo-Iranian... 
Oriental 
Romance-non- 
Spanish 
Romance-Spanish 
Semitic 
Slavic 


96 
82 
94 
77 
82 


69 
62 
95 
68 


85 


74 


All students 69 


86 
67 
85 


75 
59 
83 
58 
62 


73 
61 
74 
5° 
46 
74 


60 
46 
59 
57 


60 


TABLE III 


Carecories or Usace 1n Wuicu Eacu I 


Native-Lancuace 


Baltic 
Finno-Ugric 
Germanic 


Indo-Iranian 
Oriental 


Romance-non-Spanish 
Romance-Spanish 
Semitic 
Slavic | 
| 


Total— 


| 
Greek | 
| 
| 


W 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*Any deviation of 5 percentage points from to 


Worse (W) Tua 


| 


LANGUAGE Group Perrorms Betrer (B) or 
n on Toran Usace* 


Use Catecory 


Vill 


I 3 


3 
I 


tal-usage score was considered as denoting a tendency 


for the language group to perform better (B) or worse (W) in the usage category than on total usage. 


10). Such results suggest the areas 
to be emphasized or passed over 
quickly in English courses for foreign 
students at the university level. 

The average per cent correct for 
each usage category was compared 
with the average correct for all usage 
items for each language group sepa- 


rately. These comparisons indicate 
the usage areas in which each lan- 
guage group performs considerably 
better or worse than it does in total 
usage. Any deviation of at least 
5 figures from the per cent passing all 
usage items was regarded as a ten- 
dency for the particular language 
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group to perform better or worse in 
that usage area than on the test as a 
whole (see Table III). Each language 
group has its own areas of strength 
and weakness. Any teacher may get 
clues from the table as to the kinds 
of difficulties a particular language 
group is likely to experience. For 
instance, the Spanish-speaking group 
seems to perform less well in Cate- 
gories V, pronouns (see Column 6), 
and IX, correct tense (see Column 
10). English instructors of Spanish- 
speaking students should try to pro- 
vide successful and __ satisfactory 
learning experiences in these areas. 


RE foreign students favored in 
English vocabulary tests when 
many of the English words are 
derived from the same roots as 
words in their own language? Some 
college instructors of foreign students 
believe that available English exami- 
nations for foreign students are biased 
differentially for various linguistic 
groups of foreign students. To test 
such a hypothesis, it is necessary to 
compare the relative vocabulary per- 
formance of a particular language 
group on English words etymologically 
related to their own native language 
and English words having origins in 
languages quite different from their 
own. 

The 60 items in the vocabulary 
subtest of the English Examination 
for Foreign Students were selected 
originally on the basis of the per- 
formance of American students at 
various educational levels, with no con- 
sideration given to the possible rela- 
tion between difficulty and etymology. 

Each stem of the word to be 
defined—for example, excite, in the vo- 
cabulary example given at the begin- 
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ning of this article—was classified 
on the basis of its etymology as 
reported in the American College 
Dictionary. The origins of the 60 
words came from the Latin for 41 
words, from German for 13 words, from 
Greek for 3 words, from Hindu for 1 
word, and were unknown or uncertain 
for 2 words. The primary comparisons 
are based on the words of Latin and 
German origin. The data based on 
the three Greek words is also included. 


TABLE IV 


Averace Per Centr or Worps CLASSIFIED BY 
Erymo.ocicat Oricins Correctty 
BY THE ForEIGN STUDENTS OF THE VARIOUS 
Native-LanGcuace Groups 


Worps wirn Ontctn 
NatTive- ALL 

LANGUAGE Worps 
Grovur (60 words) 


Latin German Greek 
(41 words)|(13 words)| (3 words) 


a) 2 


Baltic... 67 
Germanic ‘ 78 
Romance-non- 
Spanish 
Oriental. ... 
Slavic 
Romance- 
Spanish 
Semitic 
Greek : 
Finno-Ugric . 
Indo-Iranian 


All students 


The hypothesis was that students 
whose native languages derived from 
Latin, the Romance languages, would 
perform better on words of Latin 
origin than on the total vocabulary 
test. Similarly, students whose native 
language was of Germanic or of Greek 
origin were expected to perform better 
on words of Germanic or of Greek 
origin respectively. 

The average percentage of items 


‘Barnhart, Clarence, editor. New York: Ran- 


dom House, 1947. 
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answered correctly for the Latin, 
German, and Greek words and for all 
words is presented in Table IV for 
each separate linguistic group. Com- 
parisons between the average percent- 
age of items passed on the total test 
and on each of the subtests gave the 
following statistically significant dif- 
ferences: the two Romance-language 
groups and the Indo-Iranian group 
performed significantly better on 
words of Latin origin than on the 
total test; the two Romance-language 
groups performed significantly worse 
on words of Germanic origin than on 
the total test; and the Greek, Ger- 
manic, Finno-Ugric, and Slavic groups 
performed significantly better on 
words of Greek origin than on the 
total test. In comparison with their 
performance on the whole 60-item 
vocabulary test, both Romance- 
language groups did _ significantly 
better on words of Latin origin, 
and significantly worse on words of 
Germanic origin. 

The hypothesis that the German 
language group would do significantly 
better on words of Germanic origin 
was rejected. The Germanic group 
did significantly better on words of 
Greek origin, reflecting, perhaps, the 
consequences of a classical emphasis 
in their education. The Germanic 
group is superior to all but the Baltic 
group in all aspects of vocabulary. 
The hypothesis that the Greek group 
would do significantly better on words 
of Greek origin than on the total test 
was substantiated. For each of the 
three vocabulary subtests, the evi- 
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dence demonstrates bias for and 
against students of different linguistic 
groups. The bias favors students 
with a native language related to the 
tested words, or with educational 
language experiences related to the 
tested words. 

Some language groups are favored 
on English vocabulary tests. How to 
reduce this bias is a difficult problem. 
Since the English language is based 
primarily upon words of Latin, Ger- 
manic, and Greek derivation, students 
with native languages of Latin, Ger- 
manic, and Greek derivation, and 
with educational experiences with 
these languages, will be favored. 
Words of Oriental and other deriva- 
tions are excessively rare in English, 
so that students with such language 
backgrounds will be penalized. A 
more equitable selection of test words 
from those languages from which 
English is derived may reduce existing 
bias for some language groups, but 
not for all. For some students from 
some language groups, there is a need 
to get an auxiliary estimate of the 
over-all verbal competence with verbal 
materials in their own native lan- 
guages, that is, Oriental, Semitic, 
Finno-Ugric. Such a procedure will 
require the standardization of tests 
of ability either in the native country 
of these language groups or on a large 
sample of students from the country 


in residence in the United States.' 
{Vol. XXV, No. 1] 
‘Standardization of such tests of ability in 
Chinese and Spanish is in process at the present 
time at the Institute of Psychological Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, under the 
supervision of pies Lorge. 


A “Boys’ Club” for Errants 
from Democracy 


By PURNELL BENSON 


The Report of an Adviser to a Students’ Political Club 


MERICAN education now func- 
A tions in an insecure world in 
which antidemocratic ideas 
may have dangerous and explosive 
consequences. No longer are the 
educational goals of John Dewey 
pursued in a culture politically and 
militarily isolated from the rest of 
the world. Communism at one time 
was a relatively harmless intellectual 
fancy which at most had repercussions 
only for our internal economic rela- 
tions. One recalls that Karl Marx 
once received political asylum in the 
United States for a time between 
organizing communist revolts abroad. 
Today conversion by an individual 
to communist ideology may mean the 
transfer of personal loyalty to a 
foreign power which would eradicate 
our way of life if it could. Those 
falling under the spell of an alien 
doctrine may be much more than 
innocuous idealists; they may be 
security risks through whom espio- 
nage or sabotage may take place. 
The spread of communist ideas among 
any of our citizens therefore becomes 
a problem for control of first-rate 
importance in the protection of the 
democratic way of life. 
In the face of public pressure, the 
temptation is strong to abandon our 
traditional educational ideals. The 


public, whom we may not have 
sufficiently acquainted with the aims 
and techniques of a liberal education, 
is prone to think that communist 
ideas are best controlled by making 
them a forbidden subject in the 
classroom, or at least dealing with 
them only in terms of indoctrination 
and dogmatism in behalf of our own 
democratic values. 

What is not realized is that Com- 
munism is a kind of infection against 
which the few students who may be 
vulnerable should be immunized by 
controlled exposure. If this is not 
done, the ailment may be contracted 
elsewhere under uncontrolled condi- 
tions where there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of correct 
facts or valid conclusions. In this case 
the disease may take firmer root 
and menace the well-being of our 
democratic way of life to a far greater 
degree than if controlled exposure 
within the classroom had taken place. 

So we teachers supposedly admit all 
comers among the “‘isms’’ into the 
halls of learning and reject them after 
looking them over, not before. We 
build up the student’s intellectual 
fortitude and capacity for independent 
judgment so that he becomes a 
stronghold of democratic truth. He 
becomes not simply resistant to an 
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alien ideology, but a positive and able 
defender of democracy in the world 
scene. We do this, not by stopping 
discussion of communist theories, but 
by empathetically studying the com- 
munist mind and the reasons for its 
existence. No limits are placed upon 
gaining familiarity with the cultures 
of other peoples. The importance of 
intercultural understanding is seen 
in the mistakes which led to the 
Korean crisis. These may be traced 
in part to failure to grasp the nature 
of communist aim and tactic. Courses 
of study in communist ideology might 
well be required of our military and 
diplomatic corps, and especially of 
the public, whose opinions make and 
support our foreign policy. 

In the controlled exposure to com- 
munist ideology, there is a very small 
group of cases which do not build 
up immunity. Sometimes the totalli- 
tarian propagandist reaches the stu- 
dent before we have a chance to 
immunize him. It is about my 
experience with those who succumb 
for a period in their lives that I 
should like to report. 

In the classroom we encourage each 
student to make up his own mind 
after hearing the evidence and the 
theories. If we did not offer this 
encouragement to free thought we 
would impair the foundation of 
liberal education. We would process 
a crop of sycophants instead of self- 
determining individuals capable of 
voting responsibly in elections and 
guiding the destinies of their great 
nation. 


FEW students, perhaps two or 
three out of a thousand, make 
up their minds the wrong way. My 
experience has led me to believe that 
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they do so primarily for emotional 
reasons. The deep-seated imbalance 
in their personalities distorts their 
intellectual processes. They may be 
of very superior intelligence, but that 
intelligence becomes the pawn of 
their personal insecurity and frustra- 
tion. (This does not, of course, 
apply to the peasant in Asia who 
responds to communist propaganda 
because hunger and disease seem to 
him to leave no alternative.) 

In the 1930’s communist agitation 
was more out in the open on our 
campuses. It was popular to advo- 
cate economic reform. A follower of 
Norman Thomas, I was a student 
then myself. In the bitter political 
discussion with students who carried 
the torch of Communism, I became 
impressed by certain features often 
present in their background and 
personalities. Their protest against 
political authority is a projection of 
earlier childhood rebellion against par- 
ental authority. Approaching physi- 
cal maturity, they widen their family 
revolt to include all society. In 
their power complex, the desire to 
manipulate and to control others 
becomes almost an obsession. 

Situations of acute economic or 
personal frustration have character- 
ized their lives or, possibly, the lives 
of disgruntled parents. The success 
dream of American culture has fallen 
flat, and the lure of a nonexistent 
Utopia kindles their imagination. 
Such handicaps as physical awk- 
wardness, nearsightedness, moodiness, 
temperamental aggressiveness, or ob- 
jectionable mannerisms may be instru- 
mental in cutting them off from 
normal social and economic oppor- 
tunity. They are inclined to be 
receptive to situations affording perse- 
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cution and martyrdom. Added to 
these traits is a strand of altruistic 
motivation, a compelling desire to 
“liberate” their fellow men. It is 
upon this spark of idealism that 
one may build in redeeming their 
lives for democracy. 

More recently I have had occasion 
to reaffirm these observations in my 
capacity as adviser to a_ socialist 
club for students in Temple Uni- 
versity. In these days the fellow 
travelers take roost like pigeons where 
they can, and the historic democratic 
tradition of American socialism may 
not discourage them from infiltration 
of a group whose sympathy they 
think they can gain. 

Obviously, the university is not to 
blame for the personal, family, or 
economic frustrations which motivate 
a student to court an unsound 
ideology. Its faculty is overwhelm- 
ingly devoted to the fostering of 
liberal, democratic ideas. We were 
not responsible for the isolated stu- 
dent within its gates who suffers 
an ideological aberration. But we 
have a profound moral responsibility 
to restore such individuals for Ameri- 
can life. 


HAVE had opportunity to observe 

the workability of a technique for 
reaching those who stray from the 
highways of democracy. No origi- 
nality is claimed for this technique, 
which other universities also follow 
in varying degrees. It has evolved 
through joint thinking of faculty and 
administrative officers in a process of 
trial and error. 

I think this technique is most 
easily understood in terms of the 
conventional “boys’ club” concept 
applied in redirecting the lives of 
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incipient delinquents. The usual con- 
cept points to certain procedures: 
A socially acceptable outlet is pro- 
vided for aggressive tendencies, such 
as a program of vigorous physical 
sports. Association with other boys 
who have desirable values, attitudes, 
and habits takes place. Such social 
experience as team play helps to 
establish attitudes of fair play and 
observance of rules of society. A 
club leader gains the confidence of 
wayward boys, even posing as a 
gang member from the neighborhood, 
so that he has rapport to plant 
suggestions and questions which may 
redirect their delinquent conduct. 
The Group Dynamics Center at the 
university has found similar ap- 
proaches effective in its area program 
for street boys in the neighborhood, 
and we have benefited from its 
experience and counsel in our student 
problems. As these principles have 
evolved in our extra-curricular work 
with student extremists, the elements 
may be described as follows. 

Far from outlawing student activi- 
ties with a pink tinge, opportunity 
for these to take place within a 
socially acceptable framework has 
been provided. Radical motivation 
becomes harmlessly expressed in the 
planning of forums and debates 
instead of through off-campus picket- 
ing and community agitation which 
students are not permitted to do in 
the name of a university organization. 
We did not object to students agitating 
each other; we feel it helps get their 
ideology and problems out of their 
systems. Damming these up by a 
policy of administrative repression 
would simply block the process of 
growth which must take place. 

In the functioning of campus 
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activities, the few extremists were 
brought into association with the 
main stream of student thought 
which actively espouses democratic 
ideals. This friendly and sympa- 
thetic association is perhaps the most 
valuable influence we can offer. 

For activation of a controversial 
student organization, certain require- 
ments were imposed. The organiza- 
tion agrees that in its meetings and 
lectures alternative viewpoints shall 
be expressed and, if so specified, on 
the same platform. We have not 
held students too closely to this 
except where it becomes necessary 
in our relations with the public to 
underscore the nonpartisan pattern of 
liberal education to which we hold. 

A touchy situation arose when a 
student suggested inviting one of the 
Hollywood non-testifiers to talk on 
our campus. I advised that a second 
speaker of equal ability and renown 
then be invited at the same time to 


give another side. The prospect of 
such confrontation evidently did not 
appeal to the student, and no further 


move toward the invitation was 
made. Upon another occasion the 
university permitted the showing of 
a Russian propaganda film, with a 
public-opinion expert present to ana- 
lyze its content and appeal. 

The point is not only to ensure 
adequate consideration of democratic 
ideas, but also to give participants 
experience in the democratic planning 
of forum activities. Students are 
then subjected to the kind of educa- 
tion in co-operative living which they 
need. Appreciation for parliamentary 
procedure grows with day-by-day 
experience in that procedure. 

The adviser, a university require- 
ment, is chosen by the group. My 
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own background as an American 
socialist has made it easier to gain 
the confidence of students. They 
may even see in me a possible convert 
if in their view I can rid myself of 
my “sentimental” or “bourgeois” 
prejudices. When handed a copy 
of a radical leaflet I read it without 
apparent aversion. While defending 
myself from conversion I was able to 
plant questions and ideas whose 
germination may ultimately mean the 
fruition of democracy in their minds. 


ROM the viewpoint of the admin- 
istration I think I have been 
considered reliable because my politi- 
cal philosophy, like that of Norman 
Thomas, is solidly based upon religious 
principle. As adviser I have found 
it important to play square with both 
sides. I told students and administra- 
tion alike that in my réle as adviser 
I do not act as informer. Except 
when club members grant permission, 
I will say nothing of them as indi- 
viduals. A list of members was not 
required by the Dean of Students. 
I preferred not to learn members’ 
names, for then I was sure that no 
private information would unwittingly 
be passed along where it could do 
anyone harm. In this way I have 
been able to retain a fair degree of con- 
fidence and acceptance on their part. 
As to the results of this approach 
to the handful of students who may 
be concerned, I have observed their 
abandonment within a few months of 
enthusiasm for Communism. This is 
in keeping with the conclusion of 
Morris L. Ernst and David Loth in 
their Report on the American Com- 
munist' that an annual turnover of 
approximately one-third to one-half 


'New York: Henry Holt and Company, i952. 
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takes place in the actual membership 
of the communist movement in the 
United States. What we are doing 
is to expedite a process which already 
tends to operate as the adolescent 
grows up. If repression were the 
rule instead, we might push the 
errant student into the unscrupulous 
arms of the communist agent. If 
penalties were the policy, we would 
create the desired réle of martyrdom 
and delay the day when the individual 
moved on to maturity. 

The maladjusted adolescent whom 
we help does little more than dabble 
in alien ideologies. He is still so 
much a part of the Western demo- 
cratic tradition that he will outgrow 
his intellectual deviations if he has a 
halfway favorable opportunity. to do 
so. It is surprising to see how much 
such individuals appreciate demo- 
cratic concepts at the same time 
that they grope through the window 
dressing of communism. 


This past year there was no activity 
by the radical club in question. 
This may mean the problem is now 
nonexistent. Or possibly it has 
shifted to another organization of 
current interest. I am inclined to 
think that the same insecurities and 
anxieties continue to exist in the 
corners of frustration of the large 
city, and that by statistical proba- 
bility a few more upset individuals 
find their way to the doors of the 
university each year. The inactivity 
may be due to the stiffer policy of 
repression of our government, which 
makes students who are radically 
inclined fear even other students. 
The situation would be much healthier 
if those involved felt free to join 
student organizations, for then they 
function in the open where we can 
watch them and help them. The 
best therapy for antidemocratic ideas 
seems to be full and free discussion 
of those ideas. [Vol. XXV, No. 1] 


Better Campus Relations= Better 
Public Relations 


By J. L. KITTLE 


Hints for Better Understanding 


HE field of public relations in 

colleges and universities of 

this nation is now well estab- 
lished, although still of comparatively 
recent origin. Administrators are 
convinced of the value of departments 
of public relations and information, 
and few are the campuses without 
such departments. 


It is doubtful, however, if this 
understanding of need and apprecia- 
tion of merit has gone much farther 
in most colleges than the admin- 
istrative offices. There is evidence 
now of a strange little feud between 
faculty members and public-relations 
workers; strange because it often 
becomes bitter in expression when 
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public-relation men get together, but 
faculty members seem totally unaware 
of any argument. If the average 
college teacher pays any attention 
to public relations, his attitude is 
more apt to be one of amusement 
than of annoyance. 

Our problem may stem partly 
from the fact that many of our public- 
relations directors and staff members 
have not taught, nor do they teach 
classes now. They are specialized 
workers, usually well trained in tech- 
niques, theories, and methods, and 
particularly alert to public attitudes 
toward higher education. They are 
constantly aware of the day’s events 
as reported by press, radio, and 
television. They must not only keep 
up with their immediate world, they 
must also keep ahead of it in the 
sense that they should be able to 
anticipate public reactions to all 
college activities. This is their job 
and for this they draw their quite 
adequate salaries. Any withdrawal 
from current events is foreign to their 
habits,, and they tend to become 
bitter toward those who cannot place 
the same values on today’s headlines. 

The traditional ivy-tower professor 
is not actually as numerous as our 
novelists and script writers would 
have us believe, but there are still 
many teachers who do not regard 
headlines and current frenzies as 
important factors in daily living. 
Their work is based on the longer 
viewpoint and, while they may not 
scorn those who place first impor- 
tance on immediate affairs, they are 
still a little amused at such matters 
as the hurried rush of the campus 
news office and the worried look of the 
P.R. director when he thinks the state 
legislature may have become offended 
at some faculty comment. 
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Can there be an improvement of 
the relationships between faculty and 
public-relations workers? Most defi- 
nitely so, but it will require conscious 
effort on the part of both, for there 
are many opportunities for disagree- 
ment. We must admit that the 
completely secluded type of teacher 
and the sensational publicity man 
of the circus press-agent era will find 
no fields of common thought, but 
we have few examples of either type 
on modern campuses. 

The burden of action leading toward 
agreement and co-operation rests on 
the public-relations office, and the 
first great move that must be made is 
to recognize the fact that all public 
relations start in the classroom and 
return in circles to the relationships 
between teacher and student. There 
were “public relations” in the oldest 
universities long before we felt it 
necessary to employ specialists in 
the subject. All the yardsticks of 
public relations, including publicity 
inches, photos, magazine space, radio 
and television, advertising and publi- 
cations, fade to infinitesimal propor- 
tions when compared with the 
importance of reiationships 
between teacher and student. 

Do your thoughts of your under- 
graduate days center around news- 
paper articles read while in college, 
or do they focus upon teachers? The 
answer is usually obvious, and public- 
relations workers must remember 
this. Our great task is to recognize, 
and use, this relationship if it is 
good, and improve it when it is 
weak. The real work of any school 
from nursery on through graduate 
school is an individual matter between 
teacher and student, and one of the 
great tragedies of modern education 
is that our top-heavy administrative 
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procedures too often ignore that 
simple fact. 

A greater recognition of this funda- 
mental fact and a greater respect for 
all good teaching as a public-relations 
device is due and will lead to better 
relationships, but this is not the sole 
answer to misunderstandings. Fac- 
ulty members must be conscious of 
certain values of their fellow workers 
in the field of public relations. 


O GOOD public-relations direc- 

tor will claim to know all the 
answers in the intangible field of 
human relationships, but he rightly 
believes that he knows the goals 
and many of the short cuts toward 
those goals. When teachers regard 
his efforts with amusement anu occa- 
sional suspicion, he feels resentful, and 
his honest work is handicapped. 

We cannot explore all of the phases 
of public-relations activity as now 
organized, but perhaps one field will 
serve as an example, the field of 
publicity in newspapers and _peri- 
odicals of all types. Here the campus 
news worker can claim to be an expert, 
and he has the right to expect co- 
operation based upon a sympathetic 
understanding. Unjustified criticism 
from faculty members who are unable 
to even write in the language of the 
lay public hurts, and here the teacher 
can make his greatest overture toward 
amicable understanding. 

The kindest attitude can come 
from the teacher who realizes that 
his academic viewpoint is necessarily 
limited, while the news writer must 
report news from all departments 
and he must report it in such a way 
that it will see print. The election 
of Professor Doe to membership in 
an honorary fraternity in his field 
is of the utmost importance to Pro- 
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fessor Doe, but it can never receive 
the headlines given the football team 
which has won its recent champion- 
ship game. The question of right 
or wrong in such a situation simply 
does not enter into the matter. The 
situation is there, and no campus 
news writer can change it, even 
though he may spend more thought 
and give more attention to the Doe 
story because of his realization of its 
educational value. 

This does not mean that the Doe 
story should not be given to the 
news office. All events which have 
any news value to anyone should be 
called immediately to the attention 
of the campus news office in case 
they have missed it, as must often 
happen; but faculty members must 
remember that stories sent out by 
the news office cannot all reach equal 
prominence in the daily press, and 
some may not even see print because 
of lack of space in crowded news- 
papers. Public-relations offices work 
diligently to bring academic news to 
the reader’s eye for they realize 
that here is the real accomplishment, 
even though the city editor may not 
have the same sense of values. 

Publicity is not a mystic field, 
however, and there is_ nothing 
hidden from faculty members in the 
practice of journalism. The best 
textbook for any study is a current 
newspaper or magazine, and there 
is no law preventing anyone from 
making that study. A comparison 
of news stories from the educational 
fields will give a good clue to the 
problems of the campus news worker 
and will lead to a better understand- 
ing of the problems involved. It 
might not be bad practice for teachers 
to try writing their own stories of 
their accomplishments and then ask 
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for criticism of their work from an 
experienced journalist. 

It. is difficult to classify professors 
according to their attitudes toward 
publicity, but they range from the 
teacher who feels that everything 
he does is news, to the leaders who 
scorn any contact with the public 
press. Perhaps this last group causes 
the greatest number of ulcers in the 
news office, particularly when the 
teacher is important enough to call 
for interviews and pictures by the 
press of the city and the nation, 
rather than through the campus 
office. Here we ask for tolerance 
and a respect for journalists in 
general, for they are usually unde- 
serving of the common. attitude 


toward them. A reporter on a large 
newspaper is probably a_ better- 
educated man in many respects than 
the person whom he is interviewing, 
if we regard general education as 


one of our goals. If he is treated 
with courtesy and honesty, his story 
will be accurate and will tell the 
public what is desired, without need 
of censorship or criticism by the 
professor. Photographers are apt to 
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be more annoying because of the 
physical demands of posing but, even 
here, courteous treatment brings 
treatment in kind. 

The common goals of all workers on 
any campus should be strong enough 
to lead all sincere men toward co- 
operation. If higher education has 
the values assigned to it by tradition 
and by those of us who work in the 
field, it should lead us to under- 
standing of our mutual problems on 
any campus. There is no place for 
reference to faculty members as 
fuddy-duddy stuffed shirts, nor for 
comments concerning the clowns, 
glad-handers, and press agents in the 
public-relations office. 

A college cannot exist without 
public support and, although faculty 
members will always be the keystones 
of this support through their human 
relationships in the classroom, no 
campus these days can afford to be 
without the efficient efforts of special- 
ists in public relations. It must be a 
team affair, a partnership; and mutual 
understanding is the simple method 
to be used. The effort is small and 
the rewards will be great. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 1] 
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A Report on the New 
Admission Plan’ 


Three years ago, in September, 
1950, the School of General Studies 
of Columbia University admitted 
into a new program $6 students who 
had not completed their high-school 
education. The program was designed 
to permit these students to dem- 
onstrate their capacity to perform 
satisfactorily in college-level work, 
and was based on the belief that 
there were many mature persons 
with incomplete secondary prepara- 
tion who had the ability and back- 
ground, however obtained, to profit 
from a college and university educa- 


tion.2 The Validation Program, as 
it has been called, has been in 
operation ever since, and up to 
February, 1952, had accepted 208 
students. 

This program was initially approved 
by the New York State Education 


Department for an_ experimental 
period of two years. Its results and 
outcomes have recently been pre- 
sented to that department for review, 
and we are happy to report that final 
approval has been given, so that the 
program is now a permanent part 
of the activities of the School of 
General Studies. It will be recalled 
that for admission to the Validation 
Program a student was required to 

'Reported by Charles P. Hurd, 


Director of University Admissions, 


University. 
*Hurd, Charles P. “The New Admission 
Plan,” Journat or Epucation, XXII 


(January, 1951), pp. 28-30. 
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Columbia 


obtain a satisfactory score on the 
School of General Studies Aptitude 
Examination. Students who attained 
this score were then to be admitted 
as non-matriculated students to carry 
a specified program consisting of the 
following normal freshman courses: 
English composition, history, foreign 
language, mathematics, physics or 
chemistry. If this program was 
passed satisfactorily, the student was 
then admitted to degree candidacy 
with credit for these courses and 
without entrance deficiencies. It 
should be noted that the students 
were enrolled in the regular sections 
of these courses along with our 
degree candidates and other non- 
matriculated students. 

It is interesting to examine the 
performance of prospective validation 
students on the Aptitude Examina- 
tion, to demonstrate its selectivity 
and to compare the results with the 
performance of our regular applicants 
for matriculation who are also required 
to take this test. During the period 
when statistics were kept, a total of 
485 persons who had not graduated 
from high school took the test for 
admission to the program. Of these, 
188 received a qualifying score or 
better. This represents a percentage 
of 38 as contrasted with a percent- 
age of 56 of our regular applicants 
receiving the same score or better. 

At the request of the State Educa- 
tion Department all students accepted 
into the Validation Program before 
February, 1952, were required to 
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take the High School Level General 
Educational Development Tests. The 
purpose of this requirement was to 
provide a basis for comparing success 
on the G.E.D. Tests (required for the 
State Equivalency Diploma) with 
success on our Aptitude Examination. 
Their performance in_ these tests 
shows that the average percentile 
rank in each of the sections was: 


Average 
Percentile 
Rank 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression. 78 
Interpretation of Reading Materials in 
Social Studies... 
Interpretation of Reading Materials in 
Natural Sciences 
Interpretation of Literary Materials. ... 
General Mathematical Ability............. 


As originally planned, a full-time 
validation student was expected to 
complete the entire five-course pro- 
gram in a single semester, whereas a 
part-time or evening student spread 
it out over two terms. Almost at 
once, however, it became apparent 
that the first group was experiencing 
difficulty with the science course 
because of a weakness in mathe- 
matics. During the first semester, 
therefore, the decision was made to 
require all students to spend two 
semesters in completing the total 
program. This change affected only 
those students attending on a full- 
time basis. They are now required 
to take their courses in the following 
sequence: 

First semester: Mathematics, English, 
and a new course in improvement of 
reading and study habits. 

Second semester: Chemistry or physics, 
foreign language, and history. In the 
event of scheduling difficulties history 
may be substituted for English in the 
first semester, and the English taken in 
the second term. 


The other sequences are, however, 
maintained strictly. The mathematics 
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preparation is most desirable before 
undertaking the science course, and 
foreign language is scheduled in the 
second semester to permit a student 
to continue without interruption in 
subsequent terms. 

Full-time students may elect other 
courses outside the Validation Pro- 
gram, but their admission to degree 
candidacy is based on their per- 
formance in the validation courses. 

It will be noted that a new course 
was listed for the first semester. 
This is a non-credit course designed 
to increase the rate of reading, 
improve vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion, and acquaint the student with 
approved study methods. It was 
believed that it would be of value 
to our validation students, and is 
required of them without tuition 
charge. These are the only changes 


made in the organization of the 
program since its inception. 


A total of 208 students were 
admitted to the Validation Program 
for the sessions beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1950, February, 1951, July, 
1951, and September, 1951, and a 
continuing study of their perform- 
ance has been maintained and used 
as a basis for our report to the State 
Education Department. Of these, 83 
have already been admitted as degree 
candidates, 49 are in various stages of 
progress, and 76 have withdrawn. 
We have written to each student who 
withdrew or interrupted his course 
and asked him to advise us of his 
reasons. The replies received show 
that these have been the normal 
ones which are to be expected in 
any adult college—financial reasons, 
family problems, military service, 
and illness predominate. In no case 
did a student reply that he felt he 
was unable to handle the work, 
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though perhaps in some cases this was 
the reason for the withdrawal of 
certain students who did not reply 
to our query. If we deduct the 
number who withdrew from the 
original total, we find that 63 per 
cent of the remaining students ad- 
mitted have now achieved degree 
candidacy. It is interesting to exam- 
ine the performance of the original 
group admitted in September, 1950. 
Fifty-six students were admitted at 
that time, 35 of whom are now 
candidates for the degree. Eighteen 
withdrew, and three who were obliged 
to withdraw from the program have 
now returned and are finishing their 
work, 

We have also made a study of the 
quality of our validation students’ 
performance in comparison with the 


performance of both our matriculated . 


and non-matriculated students. A 
study of the marks of these three 
groups of students in terms of grade- 
point averages for the period running 
from September, 1950, to June, 1952, 
in courses prescribed for validation 
students shows the following average 
marks: 


Non- 
Matriculated Validation matriculated 
English........ 10.7 10.5 8.0 
History........ 11.0 10.7 10.5 
Mathematics... 11.0 9-5 9.0 
Seience........ 10.3 8.0 8.5 


In computing these averages, the 
relative weight given each mark 
followed the method used at Columbia 
University in determining eligibility 
for Phi Beta Kappa in which weights 
of 16, 15, 14 are assigned to 4+, 4, 
A—;12,11, 10 to B+, B, B—;9, 8,7 
to C+, C, C—;6, 5,4 to D+, D, D-; 
and 1 for F. It will be noted that 


except in one instance the validation 
students performed at a higher level 
than our non-matriculated students, 
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and in some cases were only slightly 
below the level attained by our 
matriculated students, who, of course, 
present the normal preparation for 
college admission. In considering the 
performance of our validation stu- 
dents in their science courses, it 
should be noted that all of them 
were required to take either chemistry 
or physics, whereas only those non- 
matriculated students who had a 
particular interest in this area elected 
such a course. The factors of apti- 
tude and motivation are reflected in 
the averages. 

No qualitative standard of per- 
formance has been required for 
matriculation because at the outset 
it was not certain what might 
be reasonably expected of students 
admitted on such a basis. The ques- 
tion of establishing such minimum 
standards is now under consideration, 
but no decision has been reached. 

The students themselves range in 
age from twenty to sixty-seven, with 
an average age of thirty-three. Their 
occupations extend over a wide area 
and include such jobs as bus boy, police 
lieutenant, stenographer, account ex- 
ecutive, Air Force officer, writer, 
machinist, garment worker, and many 
others. 

There have been a few cases in 
which students have been admitted 
although they did not achieve the 
required score on our aptitude exami- 
nation. The State Education Depart- 
ment has permitted us to make such 
exceptions, but in each case the 
student is then required to take the 
High School Level Tests of General 
Educational Development for the 
record. In individual cases it has 
sometimes been necessary to make 
certain modifications in the specific 
program required. Because of sched- 
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uling difficulties which occur from 
time to time, such substitutions are 
permitted. Each validation student 
is assigned at the time of admission 
to one of three advisers designated 
for the Validation Program. When 
a case arises in which a modification 
of the program or an extension of the 
time allowed to complete the program 
seems necessary or desirable, the 
student discusses the matter with his 
adviser, who then consults with the 
Office of University Admissions so 
that agreement on and knowledge of 
the substitution are effected. 

It is, of course, recognized that 
many institutions admit students 
who have not completed their sec- 
ondary education. In most cases, 
admission is based on the High 
School Level G.E.D. Tests. The 
School of General Studies believed, 
however, that once a certain minimum 
level of ability had been evidenced 
on our aptitude test, admission to 
degree candidacy should be based on 
the student’s actual performance in 
our regular college courses. It is this 
emphasis on demonstrated achieve- 
ment that gives the Validation Pro- 
gram its uniqueness, and it is believed 
that the results of the experiment 
over the last two years have estab- 
lished the soundness of its philosophy 
and Columbia’s faith in the ability 
of the adult student. 


Examinations— 
and Examinations 


No aspect of college and university 
education is more important and 
receives less attention than the exami- 
nation system Public clamor bursts 
forth if a professor is suspected of 


'Reported by Paul E. Reynolds, University of 
Rhode Island. 
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being a Communist or if the football 
team loses a game to some mediocre 
opponent. The choice of a campus 
queen is accompanied by the sort 
of excitement that supposedly can 
be created only by Hollywood press 
agents. Such topics as compulsory 
attendance at mass meetings and the 
wearing of freshman caps are debated 
with more noise than logic around a 
thousand fraternity dining tables. 
The personal peculiarities of the 
faculty, the regulations for campus 
parking, the policies of the personnel 
deans on student activities—all these 
relatively minor aspects of higher 
education receive their due share of 
attention both in private conversation 
and in the public prints. And in the 
midst of all this furor the tradition 
of the course examination remains 
unexplored, except by educational 
theorists. It is the purpose of this 
essay to review the chief types of 
examinations and to suggest, if pos-. 
sible, a new approach to the examina- 
tion problem. 

Of the two chief types of exami- 
nations, the older and more traditional 
is the sort which is usually called the 
essay examination. It is based on 
the assumption that the only real 
test of any person’s understanding 
of a subject is his ability to write a 
piece of continuous prose on some 
aspect of it. If this assumption is 
accepted, there can be no serious 
theoretical objections to the essay 
test. The opposition which did de- 
velop was not the result of any 
suspicion of the theory which lay 
behind the essay test. The search 
for an alternative type of examination 
was not motivated by any hostility to 
the traditional educational belief that 
a close relationship exists between 
writing ability and intellectual com- 
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petence. The attack on the essay test 
was conducted on a different basis 
and with a different aim. It was an 
attack which concealed, rather than 
revealed, the real weaknesses of this 
type of examination. The chief argu- 
ment seems to have been that the 
essay test involved too many impon- 
derables, that it was too highly 
personalized, that the marking of it 
was subject to too many variable 
factors. There was a_ widespread 
suspicion that noisy children, income 
taxes, barking dogs, aching feet, and 
dentist bills were all playing an 
unconscious part in the rating of 
college examinations. Papers which 
received an 4 at ten o'clock on 
Tuesday would—so the objection 
ran—be given a D at four-thirty on 
Friday afternoon. No two papers 
were judged in the same way twice. 
Objective judgment seemed impos- 
sible. And thus the idea was estab- 
lished that the essay test was ineffec- 
tive because is was “subjective,” 
whatever that is supposed to mean in 
this connection, and that it was 
imperative to cast about for some 
desirable substitute. 

But the alleged “subjectivity” of 
this type of test was not its real 
weakness. For the essay test did 
have a very real defect which was 
concealed by the discussion that 
centered about it. Its basic defect 
was that it required the student to 
state his knowledge without using it; 
in other words, without indicating 
to what extent that knowledge had 
become a part of his mental processes. 
There is no sure way to tell, from a 
mere statement on a piece of paper, 
whether the student is able to think 
in terms of the subject-matter pre- 
sented. At best, he tends to re-state 
the ideas already given him by his 
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professor, mingled with such errors 
and fancies as ignorance permits. 
There is serious question whether 
this type of test is actually the 
educational device that a genuine 
examination ought to be. 

The situation seemed to call for 
some drastic solution, and thus the 
so-called objective test was devised 
to correct the supposed deficiencies 
of the older sort of examination. 
This new test, teachers were solemnly 
informed, was all that the traditional 
test was not. The factor of personal 
judgment was to be reduced to a 
minimum, and all examinations were 
to be marked on the same impartial 
basis. The arguments advanced i 
defense of the objective test are, 
indeed, so well known that repetition 
of them would be a waste of time 
and space. However, discussion of 
the merits of the objective test 
tended to conceal its weaknesses. It 


was commonly asserted, for instance, 
that this test placed every student 
on the same basis, and thus made 
possible a really significant com- 
parative evaluation of student per- 


formance. Actually, it did nothing 
of the sort. No sweeter news ever 
came to the ear of the weak and 
inefficient student than was brought 
by the invention of the objective test. 
Thinking was reduced to a minimum, 
and guesswork was exalted to a 
maximum, so that an advantage was 
given those students who cared little 
about the subject-matter or about 
the learning process as such. The 
inferior student was encouraged to 
conceal the real extent of his igno- 
rance at the same time that the 
superior student was prevented from 
revealing the real extent of his 
competence. The more he knew 
about the subject and the more 
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alternatives he perceived, the less he 
was able to do justice to his talents 
on an objective test. Such a test is 
actually weighted in favor of the 
mediocre student, no matter how 
much care may be exercised in its 
preparation. And it has been observed 
that in the more advanced areas of 
subject-matter it becomes increasingly 
difficult to devise a satisfactory test 
of this type. 

"addition to the fact that this 
test .s not really “objective” at all, 
one can also conclude that the 
excessive fragmentation of material 
it makes necessary is an added 
disadvantage. The student is not 
required to perceive or state the 
relationship of ideas and facts to 
each other. Yet how can he be 
called “educated” if he does not 


understand these relationships? The 
theory of learning represented by the 
objective test is fallacious because it 


does not assume any such connections 
and interrelationships of idea and 
statement as actually do exist in 
subjects worthy of study on the 
college and university level. It is 
not pedantic, I hope, to say that the 
trained person knows the facts of a 
subject in their necessary order but 
that the educated person has an 
insight into the intellectual processes 
by which knowledge is created and 
used. If the objective examination 
does not test the student’s knowledge 
of the relationships of idea and fact 
within a subject, how then can it be 
asserted that it is an educational 
device? There can be no escape 
from the conclusion that it does not 
meet the intellectual needs of the 
student for synthesis. It is likely 
to produce in his mind the impression 
that knowledge consists of isolated 
facts arbitrarily bound together in 
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one subject. The objective test may 
prevent the student from achieving 
an understanding of the bearing of 
one fact on another, unless this 
relation is accidentally implied in the 
test itself. He is given a merely 
mechanical concept of knowledge. 

Both of these dissimilar types of 
examination, then, share one basic 
fault: they fail to relate the sub- 
stance of the course to the intellectual 
methods by which that knowledge can 
be used. Both avoid the problem of 
the philosophy of a subject in prefer- 
ence for the details of a subject. 
Now no one would deny that the 
details of a subject-matter area are 
important; but, if the examination 
is to be integrated with the technique 
of education, it must be more closely 
related than it is at present to the 
nature of thought in a particular 
field of learning. It is a lack of 
emphasis on the nature of thought 
that is the most serious fault of our 
examination system. 

It remains for the educator, then, 
to devise a type of examination which 
will have some relevance to the 
process of thinking in terms of a 
special subject. To this end, I sug- 
gest what I have tentatively called 
a ‘“‘project examination.” Its theory 
is simple: the student is to be faced 
with a series of problems or projects 
which involve techniques of thought 
in the subject-matter of the course. 
Obviously, no two examinations would 
be identical in content or approach, 
though the aim would be similar. 
Also, there would be a wide divergence 
in method in such a system, even 
between subjects so closely related as 
history and literature. But in spite 
of differences of method, the basic 
purpose would be apparent: an insight 

[Continued on page 57) 
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program honoring 
former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull has been inaugurated by the 
Cordell Hull Foundation, which was 
established at Vanderbilt University. 
The Foundation plans to bring two 
students from each of twenty Latin- 
American countries to the United 
States for a year of study. Five 
have been selected for study this 
year. Two main objectives of the 
Foundation served as criteria for the 
selection. These are to increase the 
mutual understanding between the 
United States and Latin America 
and to assist Latin-American countries 
in the development of leadership 
and skills necessary to their further 
economic and social progress. 


Aw epucationat television program 
has been inaugurated by the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. Four specialists 
from the faculty will offer seven half- 
hour lectures each on subjects related 
to their fields of specialization. The 
subjects of the series are: “The 
History of Delaware,” “Your Dela- 
ware Governments,” ‘‘None Stands 
Alone—the Interdependency among 
Nations,” and “What Psychology 
Means to You.” Students interested 
in the television courses who send in 
one dollar will receive lecture notes 
amplifying the weekly talks, a reading 
list of materials available in the 
Wilmington Institute Free Library, 
and an examination which they can 
take at home and send to the Uni- 
versity for correction if they choose. 
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Six. recent graduates, selected for 
their interest in college teaching as a 
career, have been appointed as teach- 
ing interns at Columbia College. 
The appointments have been made 
under the college-teaching intern pro- 
gram sponsored by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 


Brapiey Universrry has signed a 
contract to work with the Technical 
Cooperation Administration in estab- 
lishing an American Technical Insti- 
tute in Baghdad, Iraq. Included in 
the plan is a $500,000 building to be 
erected by Iraq for the Institute, 
and provision of an annual working 
budget of $250,000 from the federal 
government. Upon completion of the 
building, Bradley will send $100,000 
worth of equipment for use by the 
school and will employ a staff of five 
to work with the Iraqi staff. Courses 
offered by Bradley at the Institute 
will include refrigeration, automotive 
mechanics, machine shop, building 
trades, electricity, radio, air condi- 
tioning, and graphic arts. 


Rorary International has awarded 
one hundred fellowships for 1953-54 
to graduate students from thirty-two 
countries. Since the program was 
inaugurated in 1947, Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowships have been awarded 
to 493 young people living in fifty-five 
countries and geographical regions 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, the Americas, 
and the islands of the Pacific. The 
one-year fellowship grants range from 
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$1,800 to $3,400 each, depending 
upon the school attended. Grants for 
1953-54 amount to $250,000, and 
total grants since 1947 are in excess 
of $1,250,000. 


The School of Graduate Studies, 
Michigan State College, offers about 
twenty pre-doctoral fellowships a year 
with stipends ranging from $500 to 
$1,200 and one post-doctoral fellow- 
ship with a stipend of $3,000. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the 
Dean of the School of Graduate 
Studies. 


As <a result of mounting costs, 
Amherst College will increase tuition 
charges and other fees by $125 a 
year beginning September, 1954. 
Scholarship stipends and other forms 
of student aid will be increased both 
for students now in college and for 
those entering next September. 


The eighth series of teacher-educa- 
tion lectures sponsored jointly by the 
Rhode Island Department of Educa- 
tion and Brown University are now 
under way. ‘Two courses are offered: 
Natural Resources of Rhode Island 


and Psychology Today. There will 


be ten weekly lectures in each series. 


For the third successive year, the 
Ford Foundation is offering a number 
of foreign study and research grants 
to promote international understand- 
ing. The fellowship awards will be 
given to young American men and 
women of ability who wish to begin 
or continue study or research con- 
cerning Asia, the Near East, or the 
Middle East. The program is spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation Board 
on Overseas Training and Research. 
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The Board expects to make awards to 
persons with a wide variety of educa- 
tional and professional backgrounds. 


Grrrs, grants, and bequests with a 
record ‘total of $10,001,461.82 were 
received by New York University 
during the year ending June 30, 1953. 
This total is a 67—per cent increase 
over that of 1951-52. Of the total, 
$4,016,817.46 was specified for imme- 
diate use in the teaching, research, 
and community-service programs 
of the University. The remaining 
$5,984,744.36 was designated for 
increased endowment and for the 
construction of new buildings. 


A wew co-operative attack on the 
emotional difficulties and behavioral 
problems which beset many children 
today is being launched by the 
Harvard Medical School, the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center. The program will 
include treatment, research, and teach- 
ing, and will cover the full range 
of childhood from infancy through 
adolescence. 


Researcu in the logical and meth- 
odological foundations of psychology 

will be the main area of activity in 
the newly established Minnesota Cen- 
ter for Philosophy of Science at the 
University of Minnesota. The center 
is supported by a grant of the Louis 
W. and Maud Hill Foundation of 
St. Paul, and is administratively a 
department of the University. The 
grant covers a period of three years, 
with the possibility of extension for a 
longer time. In connection with the 
research activities of the center, 
occasional small conferences in which 
scholars from other universities are 
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to participate, will be held. These 
visits by scholars invited for consulta- 
tion will also afford opportunities 
for public lectures and symposia to 
be held on the Minnesota campus. 
Areas of rtsearch will include: founda- 
tions of probability, induction and 
statistical methods, conceptual prob- 
lems of physics, biology, and the 
social sciences. 


Sponsorep research of New York 
University’s College of Engineering 
reached a total of $2,017,000 during 
the last year, an increase of 14 per 
cent over the preceding year. It 
covered a wide range of investigation, 
from establishment of a cosmic-ray 
observatory atop an Alaskan moun- 
tain to electronics research and 
development in the specialized fields 
of transmission measuring equip- 
ment, servomechanisms, and power 
generation. 


The University of Akron has pub- 
lished a leaflet describing company- 
sponsored, tuition-refund plans—that 
is, plans under which commercial 
firms will refund part or all of the 
cost incurred by their employees in 
taking approved college courses. The 
University of Akron reports that 
seven companies are participating in 
such plans on its campus; during the 
first semester of this year 187 
employees of one of these companies 
were enrolled. 


The University of Illinois and two 
Japanese universities—Kyoto Univer- 
sity and Doshisha University—will 
establish an American Studies Center 
in Kyoto which will begin activities 
in February. Funds are provided 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. This 
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will be the first such center to offer 
courses for native undergraduates as 
well as seminars for advanced study. 

The center will have three objec- 
tives: to promote study of American 
subject-matter by Japanese under- 
graduates, to develop interest in 
American studies in other Japanese 
universities, particularly in western 
Japan, and to promote research in 
American studies by Japanese scholars. 


A series of eight monthly lectures 
is being offered at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology for high- 
school science teachers, to keep them 
informed of latest developments in 
their fields. There will be two lec- 
tures each in the fields of chemistry, 
physics, biology, and mathematics. 
Topics of the lectures are: 

How Ultraviolet Light Can Be Used to 
Separate the Isotopes of an Element 

Nuclear Bombardment 

Geometry and Scientific Thought 

The Current Approach to Cancer 
Chemotherapy 

The Use of Isotopic Oxygen in the 
Determination of the Mechanism of 
Organic Reactions 

Fingerprinting Molecules 

The Rédle of Amateurs in Number- 
Theory 

Some Aspects of Bacteriological Ecol- 
ogy of Lake Michigan 


The University of Pittsburgh has 
begun a survey of its administrative 
and business procedures under a 
grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which will pro- 
vide up to $28,000 for this purpose. 
This is the third in a series of studies 
covering nearly every phase of the 
University’s development. The sur- 
vey is being undertaken by the firm 
of Cresap, McCormick and Paget, 
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New York management consultants 
who have conducted similar surveys at 
Yale, Syracuse, and other universities. 


Firreen fellowships for graduate 
students preparing for careers in the 
gas industry are announced by the 
Institute of Gas Technology, an 
affiliate of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. ‘Two programs are available. 
One leads to a Master of Science 
degree in mechanical or chemical 
engineering in 15 months; the other, 
to a Master’s degree ir Gas Tech- 
nology in two years. Outstanding 
students may be granted extension 
for work on the Ph.D. degree. Fellows 
receive fees, tuition, and a stipend 
starting at $140 a month. Enrollment 
will be in June, 1953. 


A\w course in industrial 
optics, designed to be of value to 
engineers and technicians seeking 
advanced knowledge in this field, was 
offered last fall by Illinois Institute 
of Technology in co-operation with 
the Optical Society of Chicago, and 
optical firms in the vicinity. If 
successful, the new course may be 
the forerunner of a complete cur- 
riculum in optical engineering at 


Reso.urtions adopted by the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities at its 
meeting October 18-19 commended 
the President of the United States 
and his administration for their efforts 


. to achieve a peaceful settlement of 
international issues, based upon justice 
and international co-operation under law, 
and urged members of the Association to 
co-operate in this endeavor by _par- 
ticipating in the exchange of students 
and faculty with foreign countries; com- 
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mended the educational and civic leaders 
of St. Louis and other communities for 
their significant pioneering efforts in the 
development of educational television; 
recommended that member institutions 
encourage corporations and company 
foundations to maintain and increase 
their interest and investment in higher 
education; pledged the Association’s con- 
tinued support of the work of the 
National Commission on Accrediting 
and urged the co-operation of the 
regional associations; and determined to 
recommend to the President of the 
United States the appointment of a 
commission “to survey the field of higher 
education in order to anticipate the 
problems growing out of the rapid 
growth in population and consequent 
increase in enrollment in institutions of 
higher learning.” 


To BRING interested college students 
into political parties of their choice, 
a “Michigan Citizenship Clearing- 
house”” has been established with 
headquarters at Michigan State Col- 
lege. The center was founded with a 
grant from the Citizenship Clearing- 
house affiliated with the Law Center 
of New York University. The prin- 
cipal objective of the clearinghouse is 
“to refer outstanding and interested 
college undergraduates and recent 
graduates to responsible leaders in the 
political party of their choice.” 

The following six-point program of 
action has been set up: 


To sponsor one-day conferences to bring 
college students into direct contact 
with responsible political leaders to 
explore ways and means of preparing, 
encouraging, and assisting college stu- 
dents more effectively for an active 
rdle in the political life of their com- 
munities after graduation. 

To develop an internship for college 
students in the two major parties. 
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To bring political-science teachers of the 
courses in Introductory American Gov- 
ernment and Advanced Political Parties 
together with party leaders to discuss 
methods to bridge the gaps between 
theory and practical politics. 

To compile a list of teaching techniques 
now being used in colleges to introduce 
a reasonable amount of emphasis 
on practical politics into classroom 
discussions. 

To develop a systematic way of referring 
students to the political party of their 
choice. 

To collect and index fugitive brochures, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and charts of 
political parties and behavior which 
too often are not preserved. 


Eight other such clearinghouses 
have been established at colleges in 
Maine, Connecticut, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oregon, Washington, 
and Pennsylvania. 


Tue American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, “concerned especially by the 


present investigation of the Phila- 
delphia schools by the Un-American 


Activities Committee,” has issued 
a new statement on civil liberties 
entitled “‘A Reaffirmation of Faith.” 
The Statement is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE Com- 
MITTEE WISHES TO REAFFIRM ITS FAITH 
IN THE FREEDOM WHICH AMERICA’S EARLY 
LEADERS RIGHTLY BELIEVED was Gop’s 
WAY IN ALL HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS, 


It is our deep concern to help make 
clear that current attacks on civil 
liberties strike at the roots of both Ameri- 
can political philosophy and Friends’ 
basic concept of man’s relationship to 
God. The religious message of Friends 
is the Christian message that each person 
is a child of God, and therefore, is equal 
to every other person in the sight of 
God. Democracy is based on respect 
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for this supreme worth and uniqueness of 
every individual. It gains its strength 
and unity from the combined free con- 
tribution of the diverse talents and ideas 
of each of its citizens. Therefore, both 
Christian principle and democratic theory 
require that all men shall be free—free to 
think, free to speak, and free to follow 
the dictates of conscience. 

Our contemporary situation is enor- 
mously complex. We are faced with the 
demands of security in relation to 
freedom, of a reasonable balance between 
freedom and order, of the relative rights 
and responsibilities of the individual and 
the group. If we put self, narrowly 
defined, at the center of life, the result 
will be anarchy. If we consider the 
state as the center, the result may well 
be totalitarianism. Our guiding principle 
through the confusion is to understand 
the role of government in the light of the 
conviction that all men “are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

Fear is too often our response to 
uncertainty. Loyalty oaths, legislative 
abuses of investigatory power, assump- 
tion of guilt until innocence is proved, 
implications of guilt through association, 
and denials of the free platform are some 
of the products of this fear. The 
alternatives to fear are faith and courage: 
Faith that in the free market place of 
ideas truth will prevail; Courage to put 
the ideals of freedom into action. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee aims to promote discussion of the 
meaning of freedom and to put the ideals 
of freedom into action in all of its pro- 
grams. We will encourage meetings 
where controversial issues can be dis- 
cussed in an atmosphere of good will; 
where different views can be presented 
not to create conflict and recrimination, 
but to seek the truth. 

We join with others who have defended 
and increased the areas of freedom. We 
will support with new vigor those ways 
which dignify and ennoble the individual. 


\ 
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- Editorial-Comments - 


Corporations and Higher 
Education 


URING recent years, there 

has been an increasing realiza- 

tion that colleges and uni- 
versities which are not tax-supported 
need to receive support from business 
corporations as well as from indi- 
viduals and foundations if they are to 
maintain financial health. At the 
same time there has been a growing 
recognition on the part of business 
of its dependence on the services 
rendered by institutions of higher 
education. Business needs these 
services in the development of 
processes and products, the training 
of future specialists and executives, 
and the general education of the 
public which buys its services and 
products. These trends in thinking 


have found expression in a number 
of published discussions of the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of cor- 


porations in this field,'~ and in 
substantially increased gifts. 

The last two years have seen also 
the organization of state and regional 
associations of independent colleges 
for joint fund-raising. The first of 
these was the Associated Colleges 
of Indiana, organized in 1952; at the 
present time there are at least twenty- 
nine such associations, with more 
than 340 member institutions. 

The movement for more adequate 
support of higher education by busi- 
ness corporations has received a 
powerful impetus with the establish- 


1For a summary of one of these discussions, see 
“Good News for Independent Colleges,’’ Journar 
or Hicher Epucation, XXII (November, 1951), 
pages 448-49, 458. 
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ment of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., which opened 
its headquarters in New York last 
September. This organization was 
founded by leading businessmen and 
educators to promote greater public 
interest in and support of higher 
education. It is not a fund-raising 
agency. 

The Council itself does not solicit or 
distribute funds, nor advocate the enact- 
ment of legislation, nor engage in political 
activities. The Council is essentially a 
“catalyst” seeking to promote mutual 
understanding between American busi- 
ness corporations, labor organizations, 
foundations and citizen groups, and the 
nation’s colleges and universities, toward 
encouraging more general private support 
of higher education.? 


The Council has recently issued its 
first service publication, The Role of 
Corporations in Aiding Higher Educa- 
tion. This is an excellent discussion 
of its subject. It sets forth briefly 
the urgent need of higher institutions, 
particularly the small independent 
liberal-arts colleges, for support, and 
the reasons why business should 
contribute to it. It quotes unequiv- 
ocal endorsements of the use of 
corporate funds to help finance college 
and university programs which have 
been given in recent months by 
President Eisenhower and prominent 
businessmen. It treats the tax and 
legal aspects of corporate giving 
briefly but adequately. This account 
shows that 29 states have enacted 
legislation expressly permitting cor- 


2The Role of Corporations in Aiding Higher 
Education. New York: Council for Financial Aid 
to Education, Inc., 1953. p. 1. 
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porations to make gifts for the 
general welfare out of income. It 
discusses the “Smith Case” of 1953, 
in which the courts of New Jersey 
sustained the right of a corporation 
to make a gift to higher education. 
Since the United States Supreme 
Court declined to hear an appeal from 
this decision, the matter is left to be 
determined by state laws. 

Various methods of corporate giving, 
including scholarships of various types, 
specialized gifts, and support of basic 
research, are discussed. There is 
the important recommendation that 
scholarship grants be accompanied 
by supplementary gifts to the colleges 
in which the grantees enroll. The 
special importance of unrestricted 
gifts, which can be applied by college 
administrators to their most crucial 
needs, is pointed out. 

Particularly noteworthy is the dis- 
cussion of the corporate foundation 
as a medium for giving. The estab- 
lishment of such a foundation enables 
the parent corporation to “level out” 
its contributions. It can make large 
grants in prosperous years which can 
be drawn upon by the foundation 
in years of low profit, “thus facili- 
tating systematic and _ deliberate 
planning of grants to education 
and general welfare programs.” The 
Council recommends that every large 
corporation which does not have 
such a foundation seriously consider 
its immediate establishment. There 
is an impressive “partial list” of 
companies that have established such 
foundations or trusts. 

The Council commends the estab- 
lishment of organizations like the 
Associated Colleges of Indiana and 
points out that “many corporations 
have found it advantageous to select 
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as a major beneficiary of their unre- 
stricted grants those associations in 
the areas in which they conduct their 
principal operations.” 

The Council finds that while cor- 
poration giving has increased greatly 
in recent years, “corporations have 
not been giving as much as they 
might give.” If they were to do so, 


the funds contributed would go far 
toward meeting the critical need in 
college and university financing. 

The final section of the brochure, 
entitled, “What Can Be Done,” is so 
concise and so much to the point that 
it is quoted in full. 


The Council for Financial Aid to 
Education well understands that there is 
no single answer, applicable alike to all 
corporations, to the problems of wise 
philanthropy. Each corporation will wish 
to work out a program most nearly 
compatible with its own interests that is 
at the same time understandable and 
generally acceptable to its stockholders. 
For this purpose corporation executives 
and board members may be warranted in 
giving consideration to these pertinent 
factors: 

1.A plan of corporate giving to higher 
education and for general welfare 
purposes, once it is started, may be 
improved as experience develops. It 
may take any one form, or a number 
of forms. The most important immedt- 
ate objective is that a start be made. 

.A corporate foundation may be a 
useful facility for administering a con- 
tinuing plan of giving to higher 
education and general welfare pur- 
poses; it can be established even before 
a detailed program of philanthropy 
has been worked out. 

. Unrestricted funds are generally more 
useful to the colleges and universities 
than earmarked or project funds. 

.Company scholarships are a_ gen- 
erally useful means of financial aid 
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to higher education. Such scholar- 

ships to selected students should 

include supplementary amounts to the 

colleges in which they enroll. 

Corporate support of our colleges and 
universities, to maintain them in vigor of 
public service, is a civic opportunity and 
an urgent need. 


If we may judge by the quality of 
this first publication, the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education is destined 
to have a large impact on the financing 
of higher education. Heartiest con- 
gratulations and best wishes to its 


founders. R.H.E. 


A Letter to the Editor: 


A short time ago I was reading an 
essay by Sir Philip Sidney called “An 
Apologie for Poetrie.” It was not the 
first time I had read Sir Philip’s restrained 
and charming defense of poets. It was 
the first time, however, that I felt all the 
arguments could be summed up in one 


of his questions: “‘ For who will be taught, 
if hee bee not moved with desire to be 


taught?” Then I thought of how closely 
the import of this question hits home in 
the field of university education. I con- 
cluded that most educators do not recog- 
nize the importance of desire in learning. 

I say they do not because I read the 
question while completing work on a 
Master of Art’s degree, and it started me 
thinking about how many professors in 
undergraduate and graduate studies had 
moved me with a desire to be taught. 
I reviewed for hours and came up with 
the names of five professors, and that 
was giving one the benefit of the doubt. 
Considering I have had approximately 
sixty courses, the number is rather low. 
And I hasten to insert here that I am 
not a youthful malcontent speaking for 
a radical minority. Instead, I look upon 
myself as a veteran optimist speaking 
for a conservative majority. Things can 
and will get better, and it appears that 
the easiest and fastest way for them to 
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do so is for a large group of educators to 
study Sir Philip’s question closely. 

For, truly, who will be taught if he is 
not moved with the desire to be taught? 
The student may accumulate facts, 
may write splendid examinations, may 
give acceptable oral recitations, but he 
will not learn if he has not the desire. 

Fortunately, I sat in a_professor’s 
class in my sophomore year and received 
the desire to learn. It was painless, 
sudden, and rewarding beyond measure. 
And it sprang from the professor, not 
from the textbook in World Literature. 
I learned facts about Confucius, enjoyed 
Dante, and changed some prejudiced 
views about the Victorians. But more, 
much more, I desired to go on learning. 

What did that particular professor 
have that others do not have? I think 
it was his thoughts on attitudes and 
facts. He believed that attitudes were 
much more important. Therefore, I 
came away from his class with a desire 
to learn above and beyond the fleeting 
limitations of any one course, with a love 
of all good literature, and with an 
attitude of genuine appreciation. He 
was truly a professor. 

Most of my teachers, however, have 
been merely instructors. An “instructor” 
I define as an educator who merely 
transfers knowledge from his mind to 
mine. An instructor gives little thought 
to such things as supplying incentives 
for independent endeavor, links for con- 
necting loose ends, and visions of the 
worth of it all. 

Instructors are counted with comp- 
tometers, professors with fingers. 

Most instructors fall into 
categories: 

“T teach the only course worth a damn in 
this curriculum.” 

“| want you to pay close attention, because 
I, Professor Joseph Blow, Ph.D., am about 
to speak.” 

“Now, I admit there are other authors 
worthy of note in English literature, but I 
have spent considerable time on John Dryden 
and would like to give you some pertinent 

[Continued on page 57) 
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Told in Meticulous Detail 


Fruir oF AN Imputse: Forty-Five 
YEARS OF THE CARNEGIE FounpDa- 
TION, 1905-1950, by Howard J. Savage. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1953. vilit+407 PP. $6.00. 

n this book the story of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching is told in meticulous detail by 
Howard J. Savage, who has been con- 
nected with the organization for thirty 
years. Established by Andrew Carnegie 
in 1905 for the primary purpose of pro- 
viding retiring pensions for college profes- 
sors, the Foundation soon took advantage 
of a general clause in its charter which 
allowed it “to do and perform all things 
necessary to encourage, uphold and 
dignify the profession of the teacher and 
the cause Jiao education within the 
United States, the Dominion of Canada, 
and Newfoundland” (page 32). While 
this second objective, in terms of financial 
support, was subordinated to the pension 
plans, the reputation and standing of 
the Foundation are due in no little degree 
to the widely ranging studies of educa- 
tional problems which were made possible 
by the liberal wording of the charter. 
Abraham Flexner’s study of medical 
education and the study of college 
athletics—to mention only two—rocked 
the academic world of America as few 
other pronouncements have done in the 
last fifty years; and certainly the effects 
of Flexner’s study were revolutionary. 

The changing fortunes and financial 
difficulties of the pension plans, however, 
necessarily constitute the chief theme 
of Mr. Savage’s book; and he traces the 

rowth of the idea from the actuarial 
innocency of the early days to the final 
stabilization, through trial and error, 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. This was a long period of 
strain and stress for the Foundation, 
and more than once the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York—a separate organi- 
zation—had to come to the Foundation’s 
rescue to protect it from financial disaster 


to its pension load. Mr. Savage's nar- 
rative of these discouaging times is told 
with honesty and objectivity. 

To the reviewer the high light of the 
book is the emergence of Henry S. 
Pritchett, the Foundation’s president, 
as one of the great educational statesmen 
of his generation. No one who knew 
him could fail to be impressed by his 
unique qualities of mind and character. 
In addition to his courage and tenacity, 
he had an adventurous spirit, and the 
impact of his ideas and enterprise upon 
American education is one of those 
intangible assets which, while it cannot 
be weighed, is none the less real. Mr. 
Savage has done a distinct service in 
drawing a vigorous portrait of stimulating 
leadership. 

Raymonp B. Fospick 
Former President of the Rockfeller 
Foundation 


Writers with Convictions 


EpucaTIONAL FREEDOM IN AN AGE OF 
Anxiety, edited by H. Gordon Hullfish. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953. XVili+229 pp. $3.00. 

This is the kind oF book that is greatly 
needed at the present time. It is certain 
to do a lot of good. The dozen or so 
authors have gone at their task in a con- 
structive spirit, and they are unusually 
well informed in the subjects they write 
about. 

Everyone knows how easy it is to find 
fault. Everyone knows how quick most 
of us are to place blame when somethin 
has gone wrong. It is ever so se 
harder, hence ever so much more rare, 
to examine a mishap with care and to set 
things right, or suggest possible ways 
of doing so. These authors belong in the 
exceptional class. Not that they are 
without feeling. They have convictions, 
and they state them quite frankly. But 
they deal in facts, try to be objective 
in their criticisms, and express their 
views with restraint. 

Following an Introduction by William 
Van Til, in which the chapters are briefly 
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summarized, Lawrence Sears opens the 
discussion with an informed and chal- 
lenging survey of “Anxiety in the United 
States of America.” He shows, among 
other things, how anxiety differs from 
fear, and why panic causes men to be 
more sure of what they want to escape 
than of the values they might want to 
treasure if they took a good look. Horace 
Kallen contributes two chapters char- 
acterized by his usual penetrating insight 
and urbanity. They are ‘Freedom, 
Anxiety, and the Social Process” and 
“Military Training in Education for 
Freedom.” V.T. Thayer writes on “ Free- 
dom of Inquiry and Secular Education.” 
He gives abundant evidence of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the state-church 
problem and of his studious attention to 
its ramifications. This problem is a 
roached from another angle by Philip 
Subien and Fred McLaughlin, who 
treat of “Religion and American Educa- 
tion,” and do it with conspicuous ability 
and forthrightness. John tL. Childs sup- 
lies an analysis, the best I have read, of 
‘The Democratic Resolution of Con- 


flicts.”” Alan F. Griffin’s 


Pressures and Education” is of hi 
quality in thought and expression, as the 
importance of the subject deserves. It 
includes a fine statement of thinking as 
an educational objective. David Spitz, 
discussing “Power, Law, and Freedom 
of Inquiry,” emphasizes the relation of 

wer to the attainment of freedom. 

e contends that the power represented 
by law should be designed to protect 
freedom in educational inquiry. Two 
university deans, Ralph L. Dewey and 
J. Allen Hynek, concentrate attention 
on organized research in its bearing on 
freedom. The argument of M. F. Ashley 
Montagu’s chapter, called ‘Freedom 
of Inquiry and the Shared Experience,” 
is devoted to the theory that Charles 
Darwin overemphasized the significance 
of competition as a factor in evolution, 
and neglected co-operation. A concluding 
chapter by the editor, H. Gordon 
Hullfish, rounds out the study in kee 
ing with the high standard set by the 
rest of the book. 

M. C. Orro 


University of Wisconsin 
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An Inspiriting Book 


CHARACTER BuILpING AND HIGHER 
Epucation, by Ordway Tead. New 
York. Macmillan Company, 1953. 
xXili+129 pp. $2.00. 

Amid the often shrill and hysterical 
attacks on higher education, it is ex- 
tremely heartening to hear this calm and 
confident voice. Such voices strengthen 
one’s faith that the creative possibilities 
of the present situation are tremendous. 

Choosing the central issue of charac- 
ter building, itself a rallying point for 
those of diverse creeds and commitments, 
Mr. Tead emphasizes the fact that 
“character qualities are always permeat- 
ing the intellectual processes if these are 
being pursued with the necessary earnest- 
ness and desire for fruitfulness of 
outcome” (page 6). Therefore, to do a 
poor job of teaching or learning is to 
interfere, at its source, with the kind 
of intellectual maturity which under- 
lies moral development. However, the 
author is realistic enough to recognize 
that no matter how broadly we define 
education, there will always be areas 
beyond its reach. The strength, for 
example, which enables a man to face 
the tragedy of his own experience and 
turn that tragedy to creative uses is not 
directly teachable. 

The book also helps to combat much 
of the loose talk about secularism which 
has recently beclouded the issue wherever 
moral and religious values in higher 
education have been discussed. Mr. 
Tead defines secularism as 
basically a preoccupation with the immediate 

. an identifying of material well-being 
with human well-being. . . . Secularism is 
an approach which observes a sharp dis- 
tinction between the activities and interests 
of ordinary, mundane pursuits and those 
which are designated as “holy” or as 
“spiritual” in some special and separate 
sense (page 10). 

This definition serves as the clue to the 

author’s central purpose, which is ircnic 

in the sense that he is decrying separatism 
and championing wholeness and unity. 

He is convinced of the sanctity of all 

life and unalterably opposed to those 

who would dodge their responsibilities by 
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dividing either the issues from one 
another or themselves from their fellows. 

Such a discussion naturally leads the 
author to make explicit his position 
on religion—a “comprehensive natural 
theism” (page 121). 
Religion clearly is not, for example, a body 
of specified beliefs about a variety of theo- 
logical doctrines; it does not necessarily 
entail membership in some particular religious 
institution nor require the celebration of 
specific, traditional rituals or symbolic acts 
(page 104). 
It is because Mr. Tead refuses to nar- 
row his definitions of either religion 
or education that he warns against 
the exclusiveness which may result on 
the campus from sectarian religious 
organizations. 

ndeed, the formation of good charac- 
ter is not something to be achieved by 
programs which advertised, imple- 
mented, and then forgotten. Its cultiva- 
tion depends rather upon 


a widespread and earnest conviction among 
those who guide higher education that matters 
of the spirit have to become central gs con- 
cerns of the college. . . . On the one side is 
the cultivation of our reflective powers 
confronting critically and creatively all of 
human experience; and, as the other partner 
here wedded, is the individual’s faith that 
elevated and Godlike purposes are at work. 
Thus it is that education and religion in 
their noblest expression join hands for high 
and holy ends (page 125). 


Does not a faith like this bear the 
seed of that transcendent religion which 
Toynbee envisages as uniting “the world 
and the West” and preserving both from 
destruction? 

Marcaret L. WILEY 
Brooklyn College 


A Well-documented Handbook 


SrupENT ParricipATION IN COLLEGE 
ApMINISTRATION, by Frances E. Falvey. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952. xiv+206 pp. $4.00. 
This book is a well-documented hand- 

book of practices and trends in the field 

which it covers. Most of the data were 
gathered in 1947-48, and it is significant 


that some of them are already out of 
date. This is a field which is changing— 
not rapidly perhaps, but steadily. 

The rationale of student participation 
in college administration is cogently 
presented. The author stresses the broad 
educational values to be obtained from 
opportunities for students to take genuine 
responsibility in administrative matters. 
An important distinction between tradi- 
tional student government and com- 
munity government involving the joint 
participation of students, faculty, and 
administration is well and clearly drawn. 

It is clear from the data that genuine 
student participation in administrative 
matters of real importance has _ been 
pretty limited. It is equally clear from 
the experience of a few colleges that 
participation can be utilized successfully 
on a far wider front. The author fails, it 
seems to the reviewer, to recognize 
sufficiently some of the values which 
offset the costs of participation. Most 
important among these are the heightened 
motivation of students and the sharply 
increased vitality of the organization. 
After experiencing these for a while, one 
is inclined to consider them well worth 
the risks involved. 

The “honor system” does not seem to 
this reviewer to have been given ade- 

uate attention. The problem of self- 


social norms—is a major one in our 
urban society. No one questions the 
inadequacy of external controls in main- 
taining law and order as well as ‘ 


standards of social conduct. Unless 
something very like an honor system 
pervades a social group, essential social 
values are soon lost, and disintegration 
follows. The fact that naively conceived 
and narrowly applied honor systems have 
frequently failed to bring about genuine 
self-discipline is merely an_ indication 
that we have not yet come to grips with 
the real problem. Unless ways can be 
found to educate for heightened personal 
responsibility, there is little point in the 
whole participative idea. hans the 
term “honor system” is outmoded, but 
the concept of responsible self-discipline 
is central to democracy. Our past fail- 
ures should goad us into finding workable 
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alternatives to externally administered 
social controls. 

For the average reader, Part III, 
concerned with current trends and their 
implications, will prove to be the most 
interesting reading. ‘The author presents 
a provocative analysis of some recent 
developments in social theory which 
relate to the subject of participation. 
Some of the major unsolved problems 
of student participation are also analyzed. 

All in all, this book is a cogent argu- 
ment for continued and plied a experi- 
mentation in this significant field. 

Doucitas McGrecor 
Antioch College 


Of Limited Usefulness 


A Critica, Stupy oF THE GENERAL 
Epucation Movement, by Bernard T. 
Rattigan. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1952. 
XiV-+247 pp. $3.00. 

A more appropriate title for this 
volume would S “A Critical Study of the 
General Education Movement from the 
Catholic Point of View” or “A Critical 
Study of the General Education Move- 
ment and Its Implications for Catholic 
Colleges and Universities.”” The Catholic 
philosophy of education is in evidence at 
every turn. In fact, the Catholic point 
of view so permeates the book that it is 
difficult for a non-Catholic to review it 
intelligently and objectively. 

The author’s treatment of the genesis 
and history of the general-education 
movement is as good as this reviewer has 
yet seen. In fact, this may be the major 
contribution of the book to the literature 
of general education. A disproportion- 
ate amount of time is spent reviewing 
different definitions of general education, 
and through this entire discussion the 
author fails to see in the apparent 
divergency of definitions the substantial 
core of agreement as to purpose. The 
chapters on “Principal i proaches to 
General Education” and “General Edu- 
cation in Representative Colleges”’ add 
nothing new to the literature. In passing, 
it should be noted that the author makes 
almost no reference to general education 
in public institutions of higher education. 
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This is unfortunate in as much as some 
of the better programs of general education 
in the nation today are operating in com- 
munity and state-supported institutions. 

That portion of the report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation which deals with general education 
receives rather harsh and, in our judg- 
ment, unmerited criticism. When the 
author states that “the Commission’s 
theory of general education is not in 
harmony with the main tendencies of 
the general education movement”’ (page 
205), he is only revealing his lack of 
understanding of the movement, espe- 
cially as it finds expression in the 

ublicly supported junior colleges, col- 
re es, teachers’ colleges, and universities 
of America. 

No reference is made to attempts at 
evaluation. The Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education of the 
American Council on Education is not 
even mentioned. 

The last quarter of the book is devoted 
to the implications of the general- 
education movement for the Catholic 
college. The author indicates that, so 
far, Catholic educators have _ experi- 
mented little in this field. He explains 
this by saying that “the primary reason 
is that they have not felt any urgent 
need to join the quest for unity” (page 
206) which general education seeks to 
recover. For the Catholic “the basic 
problem of general education [unity] does 
not exist. With theology and philosophy 
as his guides he need look no further for 

rinciples of integration” (page 207). In 
leet, the author goes so far as to claim 


that “as a whole the general education 
movement may be said to be a vindica- 
tion of the Catholic tradition in higher 
education” (page 206). 

The author, nevertheless, finds signifi- 
cance in the general-education movement. 
He believes that Catholic educators have 


much to learn from it. He suggests, 


among other things, that 


Catholic educators should prepare at this 
time to differentiate between liberal and gen- 
eral education. . . . The curriculum intended 
for the brighter students might appropriately 
be referred to as the liberal arts curriculum, 
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while that which is designed for the less gifted 
might well be called general education 
(page 207). 
This suggestion is not in keeping with 
the spirit of the general-education move- 
ment. It corrupts the concept of general 
education held by most forward-looking 
educators. In our judgment, it is a 
serious mistake to conceive of general 
education in these terms. This sug- 
gestion and the other implications of 
the study are spelled out in the final 
pages of the hy 

his reviewer presumes that the volume 
has significance for educators in Catholic 
colleges and universities. For non- 
Catholics, however, its usefulness is very 
limited. 

W. Sticker 
Florida State University 


A Timely Book 


Freepom Is Oursetves: Lecat Ricuts 
AND Duties OF THE CITIZEN AS A 
Basis ror Civic Epucation, dy 
William O. Penrose. Newark, Dela- 
ware: University of Delaware Press, 
1952. xvilit256 pp. $2.00. 

The thesis of this volume is that 
present high-school and college courses 
in the workings of democracy ought to 
be torn down, because they are all 
superstructure and leave out the factor 
of living, and then rebuilt in the warm, 
vital architecture of democracy itself. 

Dean Penrose speaks out strongly and 
persuasively against courses in “civics” 
and “government” which center around 
the institutions of government and virtu- 
ally ignore the fundamental democratic 
equation of the rights and duties of 
individuals. He condemns a teaching 
of democracy which treats citizens— 
and students—as spectators who may 
expect to receive freedom like a lollipop 
handed out by an anthropomorphic 
government to those who recite a pledge 
of allegiance to their flag. He would 
remake these courses so that they would 
lead to active participation in the 
experience of achieving freedom only by 
the hard process of give-and-take and by 
individual contribution to the preserva- 
tion of an essential ideal. 
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Dean Penrose proceeds to outline the 
materials from which courses centering 
around the rights and duties of indi- 
viduals could constructed. He does 
this by surveying American legal experi- 
ence in the guaranteeing of civil liberties, 
property rights, and political privileges, 
and in the establishing of citizens’ 
public duties. Although this survey is 
in some ways superficial and perhaps 
seems to attribute to “the law” some of 
the independent significance the author 
rightly denies to “the government,” 
Dean Penrose supports fully both phases 
of his thesis: that the essence of democ- 
racy’s lesson and experience lies in its 
attention to the rights and duties of 
citizens as individuals, and that there is 
the stuff here for revitalizing civic educa- 
tion by organizing it around democracy’s 
central human trials and experiences 
instead of around their institutional 
reflections. 

Intriguing possibilities of inductive 
teaching are suggested by the proposal 
that “case studies” of “court cases and 
incidents in school and community life” 
be substituted for the sterile abstractions 
and jingoistic exhortations which have 
become the deadwood skeletons of so 
many textbooks in this field. The proof 
of this pudding must await someone’s 
doing the onal job which is indicated, 
and yet this volume itself contains 
references to sufficient material of this 
kind to make the next step not too 
difficult. 

This is a valuable book. It comple- 
ments criticism with constructive sug- 
gestion, precept with example. It is 
also a timely book. Today’s newspapers 
bear ominous testimony to the necessity 
that tomorrow’s citizens learn that they, 
more than the officers and agents of gov- 
ernment, are the responsible stewards 


of freedom. W. Wirtz 
Northwestern University 


The Philosophy of Language 

Tue Universe or Meanina, by Samuel 
Reiss. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. x+227 pp. $3.75. 
Although this book is on semantics, 

the author prefers to avoid this term 
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because it has been associated, on the one 
hand, with the followers of Alfred 
Korzybski, and, on the other, with cer- 
tain of the logical positivists. The 
problem examined, however, is basically 
a semantical one since it concerns the 
nature of the meaning property which a 
word, or other physical poo > | bears in 
relation to its referent. 

Three characteristics of this meaning 
property are considered worthy of men- 
tion. In the first place, every word is 
embedded in a context of other words, 
and its meaning is determined by its réle 
in this complex. Hence each individual 
meaning must be looked upon as ab- 
stracted from this background by an 
active process of differentiation. This 
gives it an independent or autonomous 
character. In the second place, language 
is full of polar concepts, such as part- 
whole, constant-variable, symbol-meaning, 
which are such that the meaning of one 
member of the pair requires for its very 
formulation that of the other. In the 
third place, meaning is always intended 
meaning; it is postulational or “in the 
mind.” This implies that the commonly 
recognized conflict between the spirit 


and the letter of the law applies to 
languag in general; every word has a 


“spirit” in addition to a “letter,” and 
the meaning is never fully given by the 
“letter”; the “spirit,” in fact, can never 
be conveyed or grasped except by “sym- 
pathetic understanding” conditioned by 
the common humanity of all minds. 

On the basis of this definition of 
meaning, the author proceeds to show 
how it solves some of the traditional 
logical paradoxes, limits the extent of 
formalization of languages, and clarifies 
the common confusion between meaning 
and existence. 

As a sample of the presumed power 
of this conception of meaning, the author 
introduces what he calls the “physico- 
semantic” concept of reality. This 
appears to be an attempt to define 
physical reality as physical symbol plus 
meaning. But although he states this 
simple definition in several places, he 
apparently realizes that it provides no 
criterion for distinguishing “‘real”’ symbols 
from those which are “unreal.” Hence 
he adds that only those symbols whose 
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meanings may be “satisfactorily inte- 
grated” can properly define reality. This 
is nothing but the traditional absolute 
idealism, stated in semantical terms. 
For one versed in semantics the book 
offers few elements of novelty. For one 
who wishes to be introduced to some of 
the intricacies of the philosophy of 
language it provides a good approach 
to the problem. 
A. Corne ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


Religion in Education 


Rexicious Perspectives 1N COLLEGE 
TEACHING, edited by Hoxie M. Fair- 
child. New York: Ronald Press, 1952. 
x+460 pp. $4.50. 

Morat AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN Epuca- 
TION, by William C. Bower. Lexington, 
Kentucky. University of Kentucky 
Press, 1952. xv+214 pp. $3.50. 

American Epucation AND RELIGION, 
edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
ix+211 pp. $2.00. 

RELIGION AND Cutture, dy Thomas P. 
Neill. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1952. xii+102 pp. $2.75- 
The books here under review are on 

a sampling of the extraordinary out- 
pouring of volumes in the last several 
years on the theme of the place of religion 
in education. Each of these volumes 
treats different but important aspects of 
the subject, even thou,h it should be 
said at once that the entire situation is 
not one for which there are any ready 
or easy solutions. 

The volume on religious perspectives, 
which grows out of a series of pamphlets 
alainaly published by the Hazen Foun- 
dation, is beyond question the most 
useful and helpful of these several books. 
For here is brought together the thinking 
of fourteen carefully selected scholars, 
each of whom is explaining the orienta- 
tion to his discipline which a sympathetic 
knowledge of religion can bring. I have 
nothing but praise for the breadth of 
view and the concreteness of treatment 
of the contributions of these several 
authors. Every college teacher would 
be the wiser and better instructor for a 
study of the chapters kindred to his 
own subject-matter. 


REVIEWS 
Mr. Bower’s book is of a different 


character, dealing as it does with an 
actual program in the schools of Louisville, 
Kentucky, in which teachers consciously 
emphasized moral and spiritual values 
in every phase of the educational process. 
Preceding this descriptive statement is 
excellent summarization of the 
author’s philosophy, in the light of which 
the experiment was carried on. The 
study succeeds admirably in suggesting 
to the reader educational experiences 
which are more concrete than the phrase 
“moral and spiritual values” usually 
connotes. 

American Education and Religion is a 
collection of lectures dealing with the 
religious approaches to higher education 
in different types of institutions. Mr. 
Johnson as editor writes both the first 
and last chapters and brings to them 
his customary clarity and vigor in dealing 
with the legal aspects of religious in- 
struction in public education. 

Mr. Neill’s contribution grows out of 
a lecture concerned with “The Christian 
Idea of Man in Contemporary Society,” 
considered from the point of view of 
education’s responsibility as seen by a 
Catholic teacher. It is essentially a 
reafirmation of the integral need for 
religion in the conduct of the college. 

The literature on this subject will 
undoubtedly continue to multiply. But 
the seemingly unresolvable elements in 
its consideration, whether from a theo- 
logical, philosophic, or legal point of view, 
make one wonder what new outlooks 
there can be and what really genuine 
solutions can be offered with any realism 
in a pluralistic society. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Questionnaire Findings 


“CoLLEGE SENIORS AND FEDERAL Em- 
PLOYMENT: A Report oF A RESEARCH 
Stupy ConpDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY FOR THE JDjIvISION OF 
PsycHOLociIcaL ScreENCES, OFFICE OF 


Nava. Researcu,” by Charles M. 

Hersh. Washington, D. C.: American 

University, 1953. 123 pages. 

In the spring of 19¢2 a sample of 660 
senior students in civil, electrical, and 
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mechanical engineering and in chemistry, 
physics, economics, political science, and 
sychology at Oberlin College and at 
Johns Hopkins, Purdue, Syracuse, and 
est Virginia universities were given 
questionnaires to determine what jobs 
they had accepted or expected to accept 
and what their attitudes were toward 
federal and industrial employment. 

In terms of their positions on an 
attitude scale, industrial employment 
was the preference of 87 per cent of 
these Seniors. Even those who had 
accepted government positions were 
almost as favorably disposed to industrial 
as to federal employment. Of those who 
had definitely accepted jobs, 80 per cent 
were entering industry, 5 per cent federal 
service, § per cent education, and 10 
per cent other fields of work. Engineer- 
ing students were most favorable to 
industrial employment, followed, in order, 
by the science and then the social-science 
students. There were also differences 
from one campus to another, differences 
which remained when adjustments were 
made for the different distributions 
among major fields. Purdue students 
were most, and Syracuse students least, 
partial to industrial employment. 

The questionnaire also asked for expres- 
sions of judgment on a number of indi- 
vidual aspects of industrial versus federal 
employment. Industrial employment 
was rated highest in terms of general 
over-all preference, in pay, in promotion, 
and in working conditions. Federal 
employment got its best ratings on the 
fringe benefits of vacations, sick leave, 
and retirement provisions, and in terms 
of job security. 

hen the Seniors were asked what 
factors had influenced them most in 
reaching their own individual job deci- 
sions, greater weight was given to 
those on which industrial employment 
was rated highest. Job security and 
benefits, the Seniors agreed, were better 
in government than in industrial employ- 
ment, but they were given less impor- 
tance than pay and opportunities for 
promotion and professional development 
as factors which had influenced their 
own choices. 

The questionnaire, a bibliography of 
approximately 150 titles, and several 


- 
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appendices dealing with methods used 
in analyzing the data complete the report. 
Dae. 
Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training 


STUDENTS AND IN A SociaL Con- 
TEXT, by Robert L. Sutherland. Wash- 
ington, D.C.; American Council on 
Education, 1953. iv+34 pp. (American 
Council on Education Studies, Series 
VI, No. 18). $.50. 

This study is intended chiefly for the 
college administrator, the personnel 
worker, and the college teacher. It is a 
statement of a “current and widely held 
point of view” concerning the value 
of extra-curricular activities as a means 
of promoting the growth of students. 
The brochure has four main sections, 
entitled “Students in a Social Con- 
text,” “The Culture of the Campus,” 
“Case Illustrations,” and ‘Cultural Solu- 
tions to Campus Problems.” Its _pri- 
mary purpose is not to interpret the 
program implications of the social réle 
of students, but rather to encourage 
experimentation in incorporating the 


extra-curriculum in the student’s develop- 


mental experiences through the medium 
of the student personnel program. 


An Experiment INYERNATIONAL 
Cutrurat Revations: A Report oF 
THE STAFF OF THE COMMISSION ON 
THE Occupiep Areas, by Harold E. 
Snyder and George E. Beauchamp. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1951. viii-+112 pp. 
(American Council on Education 
Studies, Series IV, No. 49). $1.50. 
This is a review of the activities of 

the Commission on the Occupied Areas 

during its brief existence as an interna- 
tional educational agency (1948-51) and 

a “call for continuing action’’ by some 

successor agency. In the three years it 

functioned, the Commission devoted itself 
to furthering the establishment of “the 
institutional form and the living sub- 
tance of democracy” in countries under 

United States occupation. This study 

lays emphasis on long-term projects 

initiated by C.O.A. which have been 
taken over by permanent agencies, recom- 
mendations for courses of action to be 
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followed by governments, and standards 
for the conduct of international exchange. 
Students of international relations should 
find the book interesting and fruitful 
reading. 


The Universities of India 
ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN 
[Continued from page 18} 


other countries, come out with purely 
verbal solutions to the very real 
problems; and the verbal solutions 
are of such a nature that they cannot 
be implemented! Or a new pastime 
for the commissions or the talkers 
is to come out with packaged foreign 
solutions to India’s educational prob- 
lems. Fake and oversimplified paper 
solutions to the very real problems to 
be tackled can serve no purpose 
but to set up a smoke screen and to 
further complicate an already difficult 
situation. 

Now, in attempting this “depth 
analysis” of the universities of India 
and their problems, this observer had 
no intention at the start of recom- 
mending “‘cures.”” But some of them 
stand out, from the very facts 
uncovered. It might be that India 
could get a little bit closer to the 
solution of her educational problems 
if she first, re-examines traditional 
reputations; second, stops belittling 
her own products—Indian teachers, 
Indian students, Indian university 
buildings, Indian university equip- 
ment, Indian university degrees, and 
so on; third, removes that halo from 
over the foreigner’s head—and gets 
out from under the foreign-imposed 
inferiority complex; fourth, reforms 
the examination system; and fifth, 
talks a little bit less and does a little 
bit more about education. 

(Vol. XXV, No. 1] 


CONTINUATIONS 


Examinations— 
and Examinations 


[Continued from page go} 


into the intellectual operations which 
are necessary to the understanding of 
a given subject. 

My illustrations will have to be 
taken from the study of literature. 
In a class in the poetry of Milton, for 
instance, it would be necessary to 
comment at some length upon Mil- 
ton’s use of Homeric similes, upon 
their meaning and dramatic value in 
the context of Paradise Lost. After 
discussing some half-dozen examples 
of this figure of speech, the teacher 
might require the students to locate 
and define the use of other similes 
and to produce a short class paper 
on their findings. This, it will be 
noticed, is primarily a critical task, 
not a memory test, and it ought to 
reveal whether the student has 
grasped some of the critical fun- 
damentals which underlie Milton 


scholarship. 
The same method could be used in 


the treatment of associated bio- 
graphical and historical information. 
For instance, the student might be 
given a brief outline of the life of 
Anthony Wood and asked to explain 
the probable causes of Wood’s hostility 
to Milton. Though these two exam- 
ples are, I admit, of lesser scope 
than those with which the conven- 
tional essay test deals, they are no 
less difficult, and they do involve a 
use of facts in a way not involved in 
the usual method of examining stu- 
dents. The small scope would be in 
part compensated for by a greater 
number of projects, all short but all 
useful. But if more scope is thought 
necessary, the problem can be widened 
to involve as much information as 
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the teacher desires, provided that the 
student is stimulated to create rela- 
tionships and see significances among 
the facts he has assembled. The 
students in a course in history, for 
instance, might be given a passage 
from Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion and a section of Macaulay’s 
History of England and asked to 
identify the differences in historical 
method between the great royalist 
writer and the Whig. A little reflec- 
tion on the nature of his subject will 
suggest to any teacher many diverse 
problems suitable for use in this type 
of examination. It should be inci- 
dentally observed that this sort of 
project test is already in use in 
mathematics and, in some measure, 
in the biological sciences. There is 
no reason why it could not be 
extended to all fields of learning to 
the end of increasing the students’ 
comprehension of the intellectual 
processes which characterize study 
on an advanced level. If we really 
desire to educate, let us abandon 
pure memory as the standard of 
achievement and adopt a method of 
examination which may help to bring 
students to intellectual maturity. 


A Letter to the Editor 

[Continued from page 48) 
facts on this outstanding man of letters 
throughout the semester.” 

“These grading sheets are sheer nonsense. 
I shall continue teaching in the same manner 
that I have for sixteen years.” 

There is another category, but no 
discernible pattern can be distinguished. 
This category includes instructors who 
take a month to return examination 
papers and then refuse to discuss the 
questions; who delight in framing true 
and false tests as trickily as possible; who 
stress certain points repeatedly in class 
and then examine on footnotes; and who 
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frown on anyone who disagrees with any 
of their pontifical pronouncements. In- 
structors who fall in this category are 
psychological problems, and an interpreta- 
tion of their actions transcends my 
skimpy knowledge of complexes. 

However, I should like to elaborate on 
the four major classifications: 


First, students know that the surface of 
knowledge has only been scratched, regardless 
of how much formal learning a person receives. 
These students object to instructors who 
encase their courses within smug shells and 
cry to heaven that within these shells are the 
sole keys to wisdom. They are the teachers 
who try to make you learn by dint of 
monstrous assignments as if they taught 
the only subject in the school. Many of them 
will go so far as to say it is the only worth- 
while subject. They think that chewing 
huge chunks of learning will compensate for 
poor digestion. And therefore, like the com- 
plainers of heartburn, the students sigh with 
relief when the discomfort is over and 
solemnly vow to avoid the cause thenceforth. 

Second, students respect knowledge in 
their teachers, but few are ecstatic about it. 
After all, shouldn’t a university instructor 
know a great deal about what he is teaching, 
or even about knowledge in general? The 
resentment is natural against the instructor 
who parades his pedantry in_polysyllabic 
eloquence and blithly assures the class that 
when he speaks an Omniscient Oracle is 
declaiming. This indicates that either the 
instructor is insecure about what he knows 
or is overly proud of it. 

Third, students come to college to get 
broad training. They realize that even a 
Bachelor’s degree means nothing more than a 
smattering of facts, but they want the 
smattering to include every one worth smat- 
tering. They are restless when a course is 
monopolized by discussions of one or two 
authors because the instructor has lived, 
breathed, and fallen in love with these authors 
through theses and dissertations. It is even 
worse when the instructor devotes the class 
time to one or two men for almost the entire 
term and then decides that he had better test 
on everything in the textbook for the final. 

Fourth, students do not enjoy instructors 
who proclaim the infallibility of their method 
of teaching. It is well known that a teacher 
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can have a great deal of scholarly acumen 
and yet have difficulty getting points across 
because of poor techniques. Still, there are 
instructors who are told of their weakness but 
refuse to take any corrective measures. A 
few years ago, the students in a philosophy 
class graded the professor in several classifica- 
tions. A very sizable majority of the class 
commented that the instructor spoke in too 
much of a monotone. The wounded philos- 
opher huffily declared that he had spent years 
cultivating his voice and he wasn’t about to 
change it. The students slumbered on. 


I might summarize my views about 
instructors by saying that they are the 
proud pedants, the insecure, the egotists, 
and the lazy. They are, furthermore, 
sleep-producers, the followers of one 
literary light, the stubborn, and the 
incrustated. They are the men and 
women who just cannot understand 
why students leave their classes after a 
semester wondering if the trouble was 
worth the candle. 

The opposites of the instructors are 
self-evident. They are the professors, 
humble in their learning and free from 
pedantry, zealous to create a love of 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake, anxious 
to better themselves both as schc!ars 
and teachers. They are the willing and 
happy recipients of the responsibilities 
of university professors—free from class- 
room complaints about salaries, teaching- 
loads, and promotions. They are the 
serious teachers, yet they are the teachers 
who know that a certain amount of 
humor, earthiness, and light discussion 
has never harmed anyone. They are the 
ones who fully understand that no one 
can be taught unless he really be moved 
with a desire to be taught. However, 
they are not gods, nor do they represent 
the unattainable. They have merely 
taken the knowledge of the instructors 
and added to it humility, vibrance, 
stimulation, and love. They are the 
men whom students remember and wish 
there had been more of. They are the 
“professors.” Joseru M. 

Tucson, Arizona 


Short Reviews 


Man’s LoyaLtTies AND THE AMERICAN 
IpeaL, by Alvin C. Eurich and others. 
Albany, New York: State University 
of New York, 1951. 136 pp. 

This volume contains the addresses 
delivered at the —— Annual Sym- 
ponenee under the sponsorship of the 
tate University of New York by 
representatives of the United States 
Senate (Wayne Morse), the United 
Nations (Clark Eichelberger), industry 
Herbert Eisenhart and Henry Drey- 
uss), the American Federation of Labor 
(Boris Shishkin), radio and _ television 
(Eric Sevareid), the philanthropic founda- 
tions (Clarence Faust), the diplomatic 
service (Charles Malik), and the universi- 
ties (Alvin Eurich, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Merle Fainsod, Harry J. Carman, 
Mildred McAfee Horton, and T. R. 
McConnell). 

All the lectures are of high quality, 
but those by Commager, Fainsod, and 
Sevareid seemed outstandingly excellent 
to this reviewer. On major issues the 
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contributors present an unusually solid 
front. However, there is sufficient variety 
of emphasis and approach, as the wide 
representation would lead one to expect, 
to sustain the reader’s interest on a high 
level. In addition to its distinguished 
content, the book has an attractive 
format. 


SrupENT PERSONNEL PROGRAMS _ IN 
Transition, 6y A. J. Brumbaugh and 

Ralph F. Berdie. Washington, D.C.: 

American Council on Education, 1952. 

iv+44 pp. (American Council on Edu- 

cation Studies, Series VI, No. 16). $ .50. 

A program of organized consultation 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and financed by the Hazen 
Foundation is described in this brochure. 
Although such programs are well estab- 
lished in many branches of education, 
they are comparatively new in student 
personnel work. Two general conclusions 
were reached as the result of experience 
in the program: first, that extensive 
consultation over a period of years is 
often necessary to build a strong, grow- 


Just Published 


Guidance Center. 


ll Beacon Street 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED 


Enriching the Lives of Exceptional Children 
Morris P. Pottock Po.Liock 
192 pp., illus., $4.50 


“Tt is written in terms that are easily understandable to the layman 
and it should be a great help to the many people who have to deal with 
this sad situation in their families,’ ELEANoR Roosreveir. ‘It should be 
of great help to all of us who work with such children and who need to plan 
a total program for the child,” Irving Kaurman, M.D., Judge Baker 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
34th ed., 1152 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


The most complete and detailed study of private education yet to appear, 
describing some thousands of schools. 


PORTER SARGENT 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 


—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
James W. Reynotps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is 
published in the Junior Cottece Journat. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, 


ing program of personnel services; and 


second, that exchange of information 
between institutions is of great benefit 
in revealing the strong points and the 
shortcomings of programs developed as 
the result of local forces and concepts. 


Books Received but Not 
Reviewed 


McGeuee, Fiorence. Please Excuse Jobnny. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1952. 
Vili+242 pp. $3.50. 

Mater, Norman R. F. Principles of Human 
Relations: Applications to Management. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1952. x+474 pp. $6.00. 

Norton, Dan S., Rusnton, Perers. 
Classical Myths in English Literature. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952. 
xvili+444 pp. $4.50. 

Mennincer, Making and Keep- 
ing Friends. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1952. 48 pp. $-40. 

Mo.oney, James Crarx. The Baitle for 
Mental Health. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1952. xii+105 pp. $3.50. 


EpvucaTionaL Poxicies Commission. Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1951. x+100 pp. $1.00. 

Peterson, Harvey A.; Marzorr, STan- 
LEY S.; AND BayLey, Nancy. Educational 
Psychology. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. xiiit+sso pp. $4.00. 

Powers, Epwin, anp Witmer, HELEN. An 
Experiment in the Prevention of Delin- 
quency. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. xliv-+649 pp. (The Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study). $6.00. 

Puner, Heren W. Helping Brothers and 
Sisters Get Along. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1952. 48 pp. # .40. 

Rosenuem, Ricuarp. The Eternal Drama. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1952. xiv+303 pp. $6.00. 

Watt, Wittiam W. An American Rhetoric. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1952. xx+440 pp. $3.00. 

WeEaAveER, ANDREW THOMAS; BorcueERs, 
Giapys Louise; anp Smitu, Donatp 
Kuese. The Teaching of Speech. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. viiit+ 


565 pp. $4.75. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
Edited by Guy E. Snavety. Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


The Association Looks Ahead 
The Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting. Annual 
Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution (Bu//etin, March, 1953). 
$1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 
By Harvie Branscoms 
Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


College Music 


By THompson 


Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 


Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 


modern languages, philosophy, art. Now $0 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Report of an_ investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. 
Now cents. 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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